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TO THE PUBLIC 


As it should. 





We do so in the Annual Review* 
for 1956, just published. 


Take last things first. The Suez Canal was closed 
in November. We switched the tanker fleet 

to the Gulf of Mexico or round the Cape. 

With Anierican help we obtained over 

80°. of our normal supplies of crude oil. No 
man or woman in the Company, of the 

14,000 we employ, was laid off. We cancelled 
none of our plans for future development. 

We ordered larger tankers. 


+ The country can do without crises, 
but not without oil. 


Over the whole year, we paid nearly £5 million 
in Taxes and collected £70 miltion for the 
Government in Customs Duties. We helped the 
country’s balance of payments with 





£19 million worth of Exports. Our refinery 
saved $120 million. We helped trade 

at home by buying £18 million worth of British 
equipment and materials. We paid over 

£9 million in employees’ Wages and Benefits, 
and added nearly another £2 million 

to our employees’ Pension Fund. 


All told, we sold about 2,000 million gallons 
of products at a total net profit of 
£5,505,000 — not far short of £1 million 

less than last year, due to Suez. 


How much profit is that in farthings per gallon ? 


* Uf you would be interested to receive a copy, 


g 4 . ra / . please write to :— 
OVWG eae of td ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 


36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE MACMILLAN LETTER 


to Marshal Bulganin was a favourable one, and this 

was not entirely due to its style being better and more 
personal than the usual jargon of diplomacy. Through the 
phrases a voice could be heard speaking with refreshing 
frankness to the leaders of Russia. In the paragraph about 
Hungary there was none of the mealy-mouthed plastering- 
over of differences to which earlier exercises in reconciliation 
had led. And the importance of this should not be under- 
estimated. The danger of approaches to the Soviet Union has 
always been that the West might lose its moral status in the 
eyes of those who have suffered from Russian domination. 
Mr. Macmillan did well to be quite clear as to the things 
which horrify us about the Soviet Union—even if his refer- 
ence to jamming displeased the commentator on Moscow 
Radio. 

However, when the content of Mr. Macmillan’s letter is 
examined it becomes clear that its virtues are largely negative. 
Apart from minor suggestions, such as the increase of trade 
between the two countries, more cultural exchanges and so 
forth, the main body of the text is taken up by the twin 
problems of disarmament and Germany, though a short para- 
graph on the Middle East does seem to make a grudging 
admission of the existence of a state of affairs in which Russia 
would have to be consulted over future changes in that area. 
Disarmament and Germany might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to have the most space, given that the former is being 
discussed at Lancaster House and that the German elections 
are not far away, but the Prime Minister’s concentration upon 
them would have been more justified if he had had anything 
new to say. 


sk first impression made by the Prime Minister’s letter 


* * * 


On disarmament Mr. Macmillan may indeed think himself 
rather unfortunate that his letter crossed the new Russian 
proposals for the suspension of nuclear tests. Mr. Zorin’s 
statement suggested the ending of tests for two to three years, 
the establishment of an international commission to supervise 
the agreement and report to the UN, and the creation of 
control posts in the US, Britain, Russia and the Pacific. In 
fact, the new Russian plan is very similar to the British propo- 
sals of May 6, which, as Mr. Macmillan said, provided for 
‘limitation and eventual cessation of tests under effective in- 
ternational control.’ The Prime Minister’s letter goes on: 
“You have already accepted the principle that disarmament 
must be achieved by stages, and I am convinced that to apply 
this principle to the problem of nuclear test explosions offers 
the best chance of reaching agreement.’ In the light of this the 
Western insistence, in the disarmament sub-committee, = 
linking control of the production of fissile materials with th 
question of tests seems contradictory. It is true that this has 


always been British policy, but it was not put forward by the 
Foreign Secretary in his important statement of May 6, so 
that which policy is actually being followed remains obscure 
The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary are separating 
the question of tests from that of fissile material; the British 
delegate at Lancaster House is linking them. Whom are we 
to believe? 

For it is one thing to agree with the Prime Minister when 
he says that cessation of tests is no substitute ‘for a wider 
agreement [on disarmament] covering both the conventional 
and the nuclear field with proper systems of control,’ and it 
is quite another to think that everything can be done at once. 
Evidently the British insistence comes from the fear that if 
tests are abolished countries which have not completed theirs 
(i.e., the United Kingdom) will be disadvantaged if their com- 
petitors are allowed to continue turning out fissile material 
for the purpose of constructing bombs already well tried. This 
fear may just conceivably be justified—though the USSR 
would probably have more cause to worry about American 
production—but to base_a_ policy on it is to neglect almost 
entirely the diplomatic aspect of the matter. If this obstacle is 
not overcome Britain will be in the invidious position of rais- 
ing objections to the acceptance of its own plan by the Soviet 
Union. The West has always forgotten the effect of the 
disarmament debates on public opinion in other countries. 
The result of doing so now would be to throw grave doubt 
on Britain’s sincerity and good will in the eyes of almost 
everybody—especially since President Eisenhower has pro- 
nounced in favour of a suspension of tests. 

* * * 

The second big question raised by Mr. Macmillan was the 
German problem, and his treatment of it was influenced by 
his desire to support Dr. Adenauer on the eve of the elections. 
Here again he emphasised British policies of the past, declar- 
ing—quite justifiably—that the reunification of Germany was 
essential to any European settlement, and rejecting the idea 
of any European security system which would perpetuate the 
division. The four questions with which he ended this part of 
his letter were obviously intended to discredit Russia in the 
eyes of German public opinion even more than is already the 
case, but are not likely to meet with any positive reply. The 
Russian attitude towards Germany is much that indicated in 
a recent remark of Mr. Mikoyan to a West German journal- 
ist: ‘Don’t think we don’t know you’re not in a hurry to come 
to an agreement with us. But if you have time, so have we.’ 
Russian statesmen think that their interests dictate a main- 
tenance of the status quo in Germany, and many Western 
politicians would agree with them. 

Yet it would be a mistake for the West ever to be prepared 
to accept a permanently divided Germany. Quite apart from 








‘— 


the fact that, on any decent theory of political 
ethics, the people of East Germany should be 
allowed to choose their own future, such a divi- 
sion, detested by all Germans, would be a lasting 
factor of instability ia Europe. If the West ever 
consent to recognise the discredited Ulbricht 
regime, sooner or later they will lose the support 
of Wesiern Germany, and that would mean that 
the scales had turned decisively against them in 
Europe. What may be criticised in the Prime 
Minister’s letter is the lack of any proposals for 
reunification other than those put forward at the 
Geneva conference. If the Russians are to be in- 
duced to give up East Germany they must be 
offered some compensation for doing so. The 
Gaitskell plan has the merit of linking this with 
the general problem of Eastern Europe. It is a 
pity that Mr. Macmillan did not go into this. 
However, the considerable difficulties in the 
way of a general European settlement should not 
be allowed to hold up agreement on matters where 
there is some common ground. It now looks as 
though the delegates at Lancaster House may be 
able to agree on the cessation and control of tests, 
and there is no reason why this should not be 
extended to some planned reduction of conven- 
tional weapons. Once this partial disarmament 
had been achieved it would be impossible to make 
any further progress without raising the German 
question. Then would be the time for the West to 
bring forward the Gaitskell plan—or some plan 
like it—which would provide for the neutralisa- 
tion of a united Germany and of Poland and 
Hungary, in particular, among the countries of 
Eastern Europe. A positive programme like this 
would be an effective basis for negotiation, and, 
in the. event of a breakdown, would place any 
blame squarely on the Soviet Union. Western 
Negotiators sometimes behave as if they were 
performing on a stage to an empty house, but they 
should never forget that their actions are seen and 
judged by a world-wide audience. There is a 
strong case not only for behaving better than the 
Soviet Union but also for appearing to do so. 


Unbalanced Trade 


HE alarmingly large bill—£375 million—for 
yp pvehenrs in May following the unsatisfactory 
trade figures in April has now brought fears about 
the economic situation out into the open. We are 
importing 11 per cent. more than a year ago, but 
exporting only 6 per cent. more. Unless these 
large imports are being used to complete extra 
export orders the British economy is once more 
moving into the red. It may be that we shall see 
a great leap forward in the export trade shortly; 
one can only wait and hope. What is already clear 
is that the home market is very strong and quite 
capable of holding back goods which ought to go 
overseas. The public spent about 7 per cent. more 
in the shops during the first few months of this 
year, that is, before the latest round of wage in- 
creases. Business in cars, radios, television sets 
and household appliances is flourishing. All in all, 
there is every sign that inflation is again gaining 
ground. It is to be hoped that this time the Treas- 
ury is on the alert. 


It will in any case be difficult to defend the 
pound during the next few months. We scraped 
the barrel last December to borrow everything 
we could. Now we enter the lean season for the 





gold reserves with sterling commodity prices very 
weak. Further, the Indian fiasco continues. In a 
little over a year India has overspent to the tune 
of £410 million. About £340 million have been 
thrown on to the foreign exchange markets from 
her sterling balances, thus exerting a steady pres- 
sure against the sterling exchange rate. This bur- 
den on the sterling area will be with us for many 
months yet, since far from halting the outflow the 
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Indian Government has been unable to prevent 
it from gathering speed. No doubt the authorities 
here have used their influence with the Indian 
Government. Certainly representatives from other 
Sterling countries will want to add their own com. 
ments at the forthcoming Commonwealth Con- 
ference. The defence of sterling in the coming 
months will now no doubt have to be the first 
preoccupation of delegates to that conference. 


CHANGE ON CHINA 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


THERE is good reason to 
suppose that the China 
policy which _ this 
country has pursued 
ever since Chiang Kai- 
shek was driven from 
‘the mainland is in the 
process of being 
scrapped. Unless there 
is a sudden change in 
Far Eastern Power 
relationships, the pro- 
cess will not soon be 
completed. The fact is 
that no ome here has much of a stake 
in changing our policy. Nor does anyone have 
much of a stake in keeping our old policy. One 
imagines that even Senator Knowland is resigned 
to the prospect of Communist China being a 
member in good or poor standing in the United 
Nations a few years hence. 

Our China policy over the years has been a 
product of Christian idealism and low politics. 
After Pearl Harbour, we had a bad conscience 
for not having come to the aid of the Chinese 
sooner. We had permitted the selling of scrap 
iron to the Japanese, whom we had always re- 
garded as an untrustworthy lot, and we had given 
the poor Chinese, whom we had always con- 
sidered the soul of virtue, nothing but some 
empty words of encouragement. When the scrap 
iron came back to us in form of bullets (cer- 
tainly millions of Americans believed that they 
were being shot at with bits of old Fords and 
junked furnaces and lawnmowers they had 
allowed to be shipped across the Pacific), we felt 
most acutely that we were reaping the wages of 
sin, and we determined to do right by China. 
Over the heated objections. of Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt fought to gain for China a 
place in the postwar world to which she was not 
by power or prestige entitled. He succeeded, even 
to the point of gaining her a permanent seat in 
the Security Council. 

Low politics came into the picture after 1949, 
It played upon our continuing bad conscience 
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New York 
and led millions of us to believe that we had 
betrayed China not just once but twice—the 
second time by failing to save her from Russian 
aggression. There was a second kind of low 
politics involved, that of the Liberals who, per- 
ceiving the silliness in this basically Conservative 
analysis, countered with an equally silly one, in 
which Chiang Kai-shek, who had seemed to them 
an admirable figure in the Thirties, was trans- 
formed into something half-clown and _half- 
devil. In the clash of these two views, neither of 
which could stand hard analysis, the Liberals 
were resoundingly defeated. It became for a time 
a heresy in Washington to suggest that American 
policy should deal not with what might have 
been in China but with what had come to pass. 


That time seems now at an end. It is plain 
to everyone now that if China is ever to be saved, 
it will be saved without much aid from Chiang 
and his middle-aged army. There is simply 
nothing any longer to be gained or even to be 
hoped for from our policy of recent years. 
Chiang has now become a pathetic figure even 
to those who yesterday considered him a noble 
one. They can continue to honour his past, but 
they cannot support hope for his future. And 
those who were yesterday his detractors have no 
more stomach for running him down. 


As it happens, President Eisenhower has never 
been closely identified with either school. In his 
mind, one gathers, the central fact has always 
been that China is not part of Europe; he has 
opposed the Asia-first policy because he has 
always, at least in recent years, been a Europe- 
first man. But he has always thought it was only 
common sense to act on the assumption that 
Communist China is here to stay for quite a while. 
He has no powerful objections to recognising the 
Communist government if a suitable guid pro quo 
can be found, to consenting to its admission to 
the UN, or to trading with it. He would probably 
like to begin with a loosening of trade restric- 
tions—not because trade in any foreseeable future 
would be of any direct benefit to us, but because 
it would benefit some of our allies. The Japanese 
want very much to trade with China and, of 
course, will do so unless we are willing to make 
up all Japan’s losses. Mr. Kishi is no doubt put- 
ting this point of view across in Washington this 
weekend, and other visitors from other countries 
have spoken in this vein already. Senator John- 
son, the Democratic leader, has said that the 
‘President has wide latitude, and the nation will 
look to him for leadership [on] the question of 
trading with China.’ In plain language, this means 
that a change in policy would be agreeable to 
the majority party. 
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JUDGEMENT DAY IN CANADA 


By a Correspondent 


aclean’s Magazine was so sure of 

M the outcome of the elections that its leading 
editorial of an issue which appeared on polling 
day informed its readers that 

For better or for worse we Canadians have 

once more elected one of the most: powerful 

governments ever created by a free electorate. 

We have given that Government an almost un- 

exampled vote of confidence, considering the 

length of its term in office. 
But the polls revealed a very decisive vote of no 
confidence in the Liberal ministry of Mr. St. 
Laurent Quebec and Newfoundland remained 
reasonably faithful to the Liberal Party, but in 
the 183 seats in the other provinces it was able 
to elect oniy thirty-six members. 

The result was a great personal triumph for the 
new Tory leader, John Diefenbaker, QC. His type 
of oratory is unattractive but he is a first-rate 
advocate before juries, and he turned the election 
into a jury trial of the St. Laurent ministry. Day 
after day he prosecuted them with relentless 
vigour on the charges that they had trampled 
upon the right of free discussion in Parliament, 
made the Speaker of the House of Commons their 
pliant tool in the debate over the transcontinental 
pipeline for gas and treated with contempt the 
basic principles of parliamentary democracy. 

Other factors operated in his favour. The far- 
mers, who form 20 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, held that their share of the rapidly expanding 
national income, 8 per cent., was grossly inade- 
quate and were discontented with the Govern- 
ment’s grain-marketing policies. The old-age 
pensioners contrasted the small increase of $6 
per month in their pensions with the Government's 
lavish generosity to two promoters of the pipe- 
line, which it helped to finance, in permitting them 
to net over a million dollars each by secret options 
on stock, concealed from Parliament. Then a 
multitude of Liberals and independents withdrew 
their support because they felt that uninterrupted 
tenure of power since 1935 had made the Liberal 
Party complacent and arrogant and that a spell in 
opposition would produce a salutary restoration 
of its enfeebled morale. So Mr. Diefenbaker, ham- 
mering home his charges, washed out the Liberals’ 
appeal for credit as the architects of unprece- 
dented prosperity and secured a verdict of 
‘Guilty.’ 

Mr. Diefenbaker on taking office is faced with 
some difficult problems. Since his government's 
position at the mercy of unfriendly groups may 
become increasingly uncomfortable, he will prob- 
ably seek another dissolution within a year in the 
hope that he could secure a clear majority. His 
chances of its attainment would be reasonably 
good, as ‘big business’ interests, which had been 
supporting the Liberal Party through their con- 
fidence in Mr. Howe, would be disposed to return 
to their natural political moorings and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Quebec might decide that 
it was advisable for their province to secure some 
effective influence in the councils of the Progres- 
sive-Conservative Party. 

For his Cabinet Mr. Diefenbaker has available 
excellent material in such experienced politicians 
as Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Mr. E..D. Fulton (both 


Rhodes scholars), Major-General Pearkes, VC, 
and Mr. Donald Fleming, and his only real 
difficulty will be to find suitable representatives of 
Quebec. Since there are only fine shades of differ- 
ence between the programmes of the two senior 
parties, no radical changes in policies are antici- 
pated. But expenditures, particularly in the pro- 
gramme of defence, will be severely pruned, 
greater emphasis will be laid on the need for close 
relations in trade and the international arena 
with Britain and the rest of the Commonweaith 
and, while there will be no drastic changes in the 
tariff, there wiil be an effort to ensure that more 
of Canada’s raw materials will be processed. at 
home instead of being fed into American plants. 


Portrait 


A GENERAL air of lassitude, 
attributable to the heatwave 
perhaps, has hung about inter- 
national affairs this week. In 
Washington, where the tem- 

- perature has been up in the 
nineties, the Civil Rights Bill, a very controversial 
measure protecting Negro franchise in the South. 
has been passed by the House of Representatives 
with a minimum of fuss. President Eisenhower 
has recovered from his unfortunate experience 
with blueberry pie, and everyone has listened in 
awed silence while the Supreme Court has de- 
livered itself of a series of almost revolutionary 
pronouncements. One acquits five Communists 
condemned during the McCarthyite purges of 
conspiring violently to overthrow the Govern- 
ment; a second dismisses an indictment for con- 
tempt of Congress against a trade union leader 
who, like Arthur Miller, refused to name his 
Communist acquaintances (a ruling which has 
given a new lease of life to the Miller defence); a 
third retracts the dismissal of a State Department 
official in 1951. As if it were not enough to have 
embarrassed Congress in this way, a Federal 
Court has put the Administration on the spot by 
denying it the right to give up an American 
soldier to the Japanese authorities for trial on a 
manslaughter charge. It must be said that Con- 
gress does not seem to be very much abashed at 
these developments, for the suicide of a prominent 
scientist just before an inquiry into Communist 
intellectual infiltration on the West coast has been 
described by one Representative as “disappoint- 
ing.’ 

Mr. Dulles has also been having a little trouble 
with Congress, for his brilliant notion of spiking 
criticism of the American disarmament delega- 
tion in London by inviting the leaders of both 
parties in the Senate to take part in it! had a 
distinctly cold reception. So Mr. Stassen arrived 
back in London after his briefing in Washington 








Reply to Russia Intelligence 


MACMILLAN sends 3,000 plain words to Moscow. 
Sunday Express, June 16 
2,500-worb Exposition of British Policy. . . . 
Sunday Times, June 16. 





June 10 was a real day of judgment for the 
Canadian Liberal Party. With more than two- 
thirds of its members in the House of Commons 
either French-Canadians or dependent for their 
seats on French-Canadian votes, and its contin- 
gent from the seventy western seats, which used to 
supply the party with its most vitalising force, 
reduced to eight, it is now back to its situation 
after the election of 1917, when it had been split 
by the conscription issue. All the great edifice of 
nation-wide strength for his party, which the late 
Mackenzie King built laboriously after he became 
leader in 1919, has been battered down and the 
younger Liberal leaders like Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Sinclair, who, having survived 
the debacle, will have to shoulder the task of 
restoring their party’s fortunes, may not find it 
easy to secure acquiescence in their own progres- 
sive views from their associates from Quebec. 


of the Week 


without much behind him. Nor can he have been 
very pleased when the Russian delegation seized 
the initiative at the very next meeting by propos- 
ing a halt in nuclear tests for two or three years 
and various safeguards to see that the halt was 
really observed, 

The various government crises which have lately 
been in progress are all sorting themselves out 
satisfactorily: Mr. St. Laurent has resigned in 
Canada in favour of Mr. Diefenbaker, the Con- 
servative leader; M. Bourgés-Maunoury has had 
his Government confirmed in office by the French 
Assembly; and Signor Fanfani has hopes of being 
able to form an Italian cabinet. An Italian gov- 
ernment is badly needed to cope with the plight 
of inhabitants of the Po Valley and various other 
areas in North Italy, who have been made home- 
less by fearful flooding. Reports have been pub- 
lished of a speech by Mao Tse-tung which 
promises to be this year’s most important contri- 
bution to Communist doctrine. 

In the Middle East equilibrium is still preserved. 
Nuri es-Said’s resignation as Premier of Iraq turns 
out to be perfectly genuine and to depend on his 
health. In the meantime Ali Jawdat, another sup- 
porter of the Baghdad Pact, is forming a cabinet. 
Egypt has bought three submarines from Russia 
and proposes to build the Aswan dam after all, 
from the revenue of the Canal. 


At home everyone has been far too busy trying 
to keep cool to bother much with large questions. 
Most MPs have been quietly whiling away the 
Whitsun recess, possibly at Ascot; some more 
notorious members have come briefly into prom- 
inence, Mr. Macmillan by visiting Sir Anthony 
in his Wiltshire fastness, Mr. Gaitskell by gener- 
ously allowing Sir Hartley Shawcross to say what 
he likes about nationalisation. The Duke of Nor- 
folk has produced a defence of his proposal to 
turn Arundel Castle into the official home of the 
Earl Marshal. 

The Colour has been trooped, the Knights of 
the Garter have paid their annual visit to St. 
George’s Chapel. A terrible bus crash in Oxford 
Street killed eight people. The engineering unions 
have claimed a forty-hour week. Income tax ia 
the Isle of Man remains at 4s. 6d. in the pound 





Westminster Commentary 


IF you will bear with me, I 
have a little more to say about 
the wire-tapping scandal. One 
or two diverting sidelights on 

\" the business are already on 

. their way into legend; I like 
particularly the descriptions I have heard of the 
pained expression on Mr. Butler’s face when he 
asked to use the telephone at London Airport 
(he was en route to the South of France, pre- 
sumably on an eat-drink-and-be-merry basis) and 
was assured by the official in the VIP lounge that 
it was scrambled. But although there is plenty to 
leaven the loaf, it remains a sour morsel. 

To begin with, I have now read full transcripts 
of the telephone conversations in the case. The 
first thing that strikes the reader is the outstanding 
incompetence of the police work. The transcripts 
are littered with gaps and blanks, not merely when 
Mr. Billy Hill is describing some of his acquaint- 
ances, with all that charm for which he has 
become so well known wherever people for- 
gather to razor one another, as ‘F...... bastards,’ 
but in at least forty cases where the transcribers 
haye simply been too stupid, or too deaf, to write 
down the words coming off the tape-recording. 
This says little for the quality of the recording, 
since presumably even the stupidest copper’s 
nark can transcribe a passage of conversation if 
it is played over sufficiently often. 

Worse than this, however, is the transcribers’ 
habit, every now and then, of abandoning the 
verbatim record and providing instead a précis of 
_ what was supposed to have been said. It was Mr. 
Butler who prattled, inaccurately and evasively, 
of the pending proceedings before the Benchers 
of Lincoln's Inn as being sub judice; perhaps Mr. 
Butler would like to say what he thinks would be 
the reaction of an Appeal Court if it were pro- 
vided with this incomplete and thoroughly 
untrustworthy document as the record of pro- 
ceedings in a lower court. 

Still, the fact that the transcripts are not worth 
the paper they are typed on (incidentally they are 
showered throughout with the grossest misprints 
and typing errors), though it seems not to have 
been apparent to the Bar Council, should be 
understood by the Benchers, who demand some- 
what higher standards of evidence, not to say 
probity, in these matters, 

But all this does not by any means exhaust the 
interest of the transcriptions. There is, after all, 
the question of their character. Since Lord 
Tenby, Mr. Butler, the Bar Council and the others 
mixed up in this unsavoury business have so far 
not been able to agree on whether the transcrip- 
tions were asked for, made and passed over be- 
cause serious crime was suspected or because the 
Attorney-General wanted Mr. Marrinan’s pro- 
fessional conduct investigated, it would ill become 
me to dogmatise on the subject. This much, how- 
ever, can be said: there is not so much as a word 
in the whole of the transcribed conversations 
which even the present Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions and the present Attorney-General could 
possibly use to hang a criminal charge on any- 
body, or which they could use as evidence in any 
criminal proceedings whatever. Whether the 


transcriptions prove, or indicate, that Mr. Marri- 
nan has been guilty of professional misconduct is 
not for me to say; what is for me to say is that 
the ‘serious crime’ excuse put forward by Lord 
Tenby is blown sky-high, and since nobody whose 
integrity is less deeply committed than Lord 
Tenby’s is any longer pretending that there is any 
excuse for passing information obtained by 
tapping telephones to private bodies (particularly 
with records as bad as that of the Bar Council), 
there seems to be singularly little excuse of any 
kind left to the tappers and their allies. Incident- 
ally, in case the ‘professional misconduct’ excuse 
is still inclined to twitch galvanically, despite the 
numerous coups de grace it has received, it should 
be pointed out that a number of the tapped and 
transcribed conversations are not only between 
Mr. Marrinan and Mr. Ganes (his instructing 
solicitor), but refer to cases quite separate from 
that in which Mr. Marrinan is alleged to have 
behaved improperly. 

So here we have conversations that were sup- 
posed to indicate serious crime (but do not), or 
alternatively to indicate professional misconduct 
(which is no business of the Home Office or the 
tapping branch of the police), being passed over, 
with Lord Tenby’s authority but at Heaven knows 
whose suggestion, in a form which reminds one of 
a medizval palimpsest, to a body that has no right 
to consider them. 

One more—and very horrid—detail. The popu- 
lar impression (certainly shared by me last. week) 
that Mr. Lipton’s original questions in the House 
of Commons were prompted by Mr. Marrinan is 
not, Mr. Lipton assures me, founded upon fact; 
Mr. Marrinan had no contact at all with Mr. 
Lipton until after the storm had broken in Parlia- 
ment. I have good reason to believe that the 
informant from whom Mr. Lipton got the infor- 
mation on which he based his question himself got 
it from the police. 

Leaving that aside for the moment, let us 
recapitulate. Some time last year (the intercepts 
concerning Mr. Marrinan are dated from June 
27, 1956, to July 25, 1956, inclusive) permission 
was granted by Lord Tenby, then (as Major Lloyd 
George) Home Secretary, to tap the telephone of 
Mr. Billy Hill, and conversations on Mr. Hill’s 
telephone were thereafter recorded indiscrimin- 
ately. Subsequently Mr. Marrinan, representing 
certain persons in criminal proceedings in Dublin, 
was involved in incidents that resulted in his calling 
to the attention of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions the conduct of certain police officers, alleging 
that they had been guilty of perjury. The 
Attorney-General then suggested to the Bar 
Council that it investigate the professional con- 
duct of Mr. Marrinan in this matter. Somebody 
at this point put the Bar Council and the tappers 
en rapport, and all the tapped conversations on 
Mr. Hill’s telephone, at either end of which Mr. 
Marrinan was talking, were passed over to the 
Bar Council, on the authorisation of Lord Tenby. 
This was a grossly improper proceeding, and the 
Government, or at any rate Parliament, should 
say so. If there is any attempt hugger-mugger to 
inter the business when the House meets, some- 
body is going to force somebody's hand by pub- 
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lishing the transcripts in full. I hope it does not 
have to be me, lest my readers be compelled tg 
spend an exceedingly boring weekend. 

One point remains, and that the most vital. 
Many worthy folk are by no means inclined to 
condemn wire-tapping as such, ‘in the interests of 
security’ or of ‘public order,’ despite the nastiness 
surrounding the present instance. Most muddled 
of these appears to be Mr. Randolph Churchill, 
whose article, ‘Why all this fuss about wire- 
tapping?’ in the Evening Standard of June 14 
puts the illiberal case as concisely, and fal- 
laciously, as I have seen it presented anywhere. 

To begin with, Mr. Churchill makes a number 
of silly and dogmatic assertions, such as ‘All 
grown-up people for thousands of years have 
written their letters’ on the assumption that they 
may be opened by the police. The exact opposite 
is the case, of course, in a democratic society such 
as our own. Democracy depends not upon elec- 
tions nor upon MPs (Russia has both, as had 
Nazi Germany), but upon the spirit in which 
these things operate. And part of that spirit is 
the feeling that privacy is private, and that con- 
fidences are confidential. No democratic society 
can survive if its citizens are constantly in fear 
that their letters may be opened and their conver- 
sations recorded; for in such circumstances sub- 
terfuge and concealment must necessarily spawn 
a disregard for the democratic process that is 
supposed (it is, after all, the one clinching argu- 
ment democracy has) to protect its citizens from 
arbitrary and secret interference with their lives. 

More; ‘Do we accept,’ asks Mr. Churchill, ‘the 
right of our lawfully, democratically elected Gov- 
ernments to keep their eyes vigilantly upon 
suspected traitors, spies and criminals? . . . Is 
the State to be bound by a set of Queensberry 
rules which do not apply to the criminal?’ 

The answer to the second question is a plain 
and absolutely unqualified ‘yes.’ This is the whole 
point of the police in a free society. The police, 
who are no more than the instruments of society, 
must in no circumstances put themselves above 
or outside the law and the conventions, however 
frequently and outrageously the criminals may 
do so, and however difficult their job becomes 
thereby. Once the police or security forces begin 
to regard themselves as a separate estate, bound 
only by what they themselves conceive to be the 
public interest, freedom is threatened. If wire- 
tapping and letter-opening, why not political 
agents provocateurs? Why not third-degree, at 
any rate on what Mr. Butler would describe as ‘a 
notorious and self-confessed criminal’? 

But one would have to be very confused indeed 
not to see where relieving the police of their 
obligation to abide by the Queensberry rules must 
in time lead us. Mr. Churchill’s first question is 
superficially far more plausible, and its implica- 
tions therefore far more dangerous. ‘Do we accept 
the right of our lawfully, democratically elected 
Governments to keep their eyes vigilantly upon 
suspected traitors, spies and criminals?’ If we do, 
the argument runs; then anything goes, from 
listening at key-holes to tapping telephones. 

Here, in reductio ad absurdum, is the illibera} 
democrat’s entire case. We elect the Government; 
we can throw it out come election-time. Therefore 
it can do what it likes in the interim. Well, maybe 
it can but only if what it does is done in the open, 
where the public can judge for itself and decide 
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where its interest lies. Would those who rely on 
Mr. Churchill's argument concede the right of a 
democratically elected Government to put a 
shilling on the income-tax without telling any- 
body but the tax collectors? 

As for the argument that wire-tapping is no 
worse than any other method of obtaining infor- 
mation, there are two things wrong with it. In 
the first place, even if one’s agreement with the 
GPO does not carry an implied guarantee of 
confidence, it is not easy to see how Mr. Butler 
justifies his remarkable claim that he is entitled 
by prerogative to give permission for telephones 
to be tapped. A substantial body of respectable 
opinion seems to think the Home Secretary is 
simply breaking the law in doing so, and I hope 


MOST PEOPLE IF OFFERED a castle 
together with £250,000 to keep it up 
would probably accept it; some of 
them might even say “Thank you.’ 
But not apparently Members of 

é‘ m Parliament. Opposition to the Duke 
of Norfolk’s Arundel Estate Bill, which would 
disentail Arundel Castle and put it in trust ‘for the 
benefit of the nation and as a residence for the 
Earl Marshal of England,’ is becoming increas- 
ingly raucous. Admittedly Arundel has no great 
architectural merit. It was ‘baronialised’ early in 
the nineteenth century and again in 1881 by C. A. 
Buckler, but it has some impressive features and 
a fine situation. Anyway, its lack of architectural 
distinction does not seem to worry the public, 
who flock there in their thousands each year. Part 
of Arundel’s attraction to these visitors, it is 
reasonable to assume, is that the Duke of Norfolk 
lives there, so that by inserting in his Bill the 





provision that Arundel should be the residence of — 


the Earl Marshal of England the Duke is helping 
to ensure that this element in its attraction re- 
mained and to prevent the place from becoming 
yet another deserted museum. 
* * * 

BUT—IT Is objected by the Beaverbrook press and 
others—the Bill will perpetuate the Earl Marshal- 
ship in the Norfolk family and will enable the 
Duke of Norfolk to pay less tax. The first objec- 
tion is simply untrue. As to the second, the Bill 
may mean that the Duke’s estate when he dies 
will have to pay lower death duties. But is that 
necessarily undesirable? After all, Lord Beaver- 
brook’s action in handing over his shares in the 
Express newspapers to the Beaverbrook founda- 
tion, generous and admirable though it no doubt 
was, must have greatly reduced the liability to 
death duties of his estate. The Duke of Norfolk 
could perfectly well save death duties on his castle 
(when the entail has been broken) by handing it 
over to a cat-and-dog home or some other simi- 
larly worthy institution, but I should have thought 
that for the community as a whole the Duke's 
own solution was infinitely preferable. The objec- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Morrison to the Bill is slightly 
different. He believes it wrong that a Member of 
Parliament (in this case a peer) ‘should have the 
right to bring in a Personal Bill in which his own 
interest is involved.’ This argument would perhaps 
be stronger if just such a Bill had not happily 


that if he is he will be prosecuted. But in the 
second place, wire-tapping is wrong because it 
is indiscriminate and arbitrary, putting the inno- 
cent, the suspected and the guilty on the same 
footing, and treating as of equal weight the light 
or ironic remark and the weighted and considered 
statement. It is this above all that makes tele- 
phone-tapping so repugnant to genuine democrats, 
and not all the assurances that Mr. Butler is a man 
as honourable as Brutus will ever make it less so. 

Parliament reassembles on Tuesday. There will 
be plenty of voices raised in a renewed attack on 
these malpractices. The Government had better 
heed these voices, and not merely for its own 
political good; there is more at stake than a reputa- 
tion or two. Facilis descensus Averno. TAPER 
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passed through the House of Commons when 
there was a Labour majority of 190 and Mr. 
Morrison was Leader of the House. The Beaver- 
brook press was bound to lead a hue and cry 
against the Bill—the Duke of Norfolk, along with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Mount- 
batten, has long occupied a prominent place in 
Lord Beaverbrook’s pantheon of villainy—and 
the Bill is naturally offensive to many of the more 
dog-in-the-manger egalitarians in the Labour 
Party. But what on earth are Conservatives doing 
in such company? 
* . * 
THERE HAS RECENTLY been a fine revival of the 
good old hell-fire Socialism of yesteryear. My 
favourite specimens are Forward with its photo- 
graph of the Prime Minister ‘gallivanting in 
topper and tails on Epsom downs,’ as it puts it, 
‘more interested in horses than hell-bombs,’ and 
Mr. Tom Driberg’s generous admission in 
Reynolds News that ‘every Socialist knows some 
Tories who are not personally inhumane.’ Mr. 
Driberg’s many years of lucrative employment 
with a Conservative newspaper doubtless brought 
him into contact with many Tories; whether you 
believe them to have been the personally in- 
humane kind or the honourable minority depends 
on whether you think Mr. Driberg has been 
notably brutalised by association with them. As 
to Mr. Macmillan, I dare say that the average 
working-class voter would sympathise with his 
‘gallivanting’ to see the Derby far more than the 
priggish journalists of Forward, who have never 
been known to indulge in an evening’s cribbage, 
let alone visited a football match. How silly all 
this kind of thing is! 
* * * 

1 WOULD COMMEND to those who are mystified by 
the problems raised by the European Common 
Market and the Free Trade area, two pamphlets 
issued by the United Kingdom Council of the 
European Movement: A Free Trade Area in 
Europe and Agriculture and the Free Trade Area 
(2s. each). The first sets out the history of the 
Common Market plan, and makes what is to my 
mind an overwhelming case for British participa- 
tion to the extent of a Free Trade Area, and the 
second deals with the problems raised by the 
exclusion of agriculture from that area. The 
pamphlets are prepared by the British section of 
the European League for Economic Co-operation 
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and contain all the material anyone could wish 
for deciding on the merits or demerits of the Com- 
mon Market. The one on agriculture, in par- 
ticular, makes it quite clear that the special status 
of the British farming industry need be no 
insuperable obstacle to association with Europe 
since most European countries are, in fact, in the 
position of having to retain some of their agricul- 
tural protection even under a Common Market. 
Britain's case for its own behaviour about agricul- 
tural products is, indeed, a better one than is 
generally realised. The moral of this pamphlet 
would seem to be that the sooner we stop talking 
about ‘agriculture’ and get down to specific com- 
modities the better, and it suggests that such 
negotiation might well be carried on through the 
OEEC Committee for Agriculture and Food. 


* * bd 


ONE POINT MADE by Macmillan in his letter to 
Bulganin was that the Russians might cease to 
jam the Russian programme of the BBC. So they 
might. But I should not expect any great results 
if they did. For this service which was vigorous 
and effective up till a few years ago has lately 
become a notorious waste of time. Unlike the 
Soviet propaganda services to which the Prime 
Minister compared it, it very rarely utters a word 
which would irritate even the touchiest of its 
listeners. What are we to say about a service 
which contrived to avoid broadcasting Khrush- 
chev’s Secret Speech but managed to give a long 
series of talks on a Rembrandt exhibition in 
Amsterdam? So little did it either represent 
Britain or offend totalitarian susceptibilities that, 
alone among the BBC programmes for Eastern 
Europe and among Western programmes for 
Russia, it was for six months last year excepted 
from the jamming and given the freedom of the 
Soviet air. It might just as well not have been. 


* * * 


THE SUPREME COURT’s judgement this week, in 
those cases of civil liberties, were well described 
by Mr. Alistair Cooke as ‘a burial service for 
McCarthyism and few good words were spoken 
of the dead.’ The judgements related to matters 
that took place some years ago, and it is natural 
to regret with The Times that ‘the rulings could 
not have been given earlier at the height of the 
McCarthy campaign.’ Natural but, in my view, 
mistaken. One does not have to go as far as Mr. 
Dooley, who believed that ‘the Supreme Court 
follows the election returns,’ to think that the 
Supreme Court, like courts in other countries, is 
consciously or unconsciously influenced by the 
prevailing climate of opinion. And if these cases 
had come before the Supreme Court three or four 
years ago, it might well have decided them differ- 
ently; at the very least its judgements would have 
been far less strongly worded. The delay was 
very probably beneficial. The role of the 
undertaker is easier than that of the crusader, but 
also more final and therefore more appropriate to 
the Supreme Court. 
* * + 
Otherwise and for many [divorce petitioners] 
the finding of the court may seem to have little 
effect in reality, except when they come to be 
presented at court about which they worry, it is 
generally found, curiously little —Henry Clinton, 
Evening Standard, June 18. 
You follow me, of course. 
PHAROS 





England’s Glory 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


* (NALL a dog Hervey,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘and 

I will love him.’ Why? The Herveys were 
Earls of Bristol: cute, keen, crazy as coots; 
original, eccentric, engaging. The barmy Earl of 
the eighteenth century, in the palmy days of 
Grand Tours, was the original of ‘the mad 
Englishman,’ le fou anglais, der verriickte Eng- 
lander, etcetera. All hétels Bristol on the Con- 
tinent are named for him. He _ performed 
fantastic feats—standing on one foot on the roof 
of Milan Cathedral over the piazza, driving a 
coach and four (or was it six?) up the steps of 
the Vatican, offering to lead other nations’ armies 
in other nations’ wars, scandalising the Church, 
delighting the bourgeois, making the rest of the 
aristocracy bite its nails with envy, ‘everything 
by starts and nothing long,’ the devil of a dashing 
fellow beloved by one and all, and getting the 
best out of a packed, if a short, life. 


The glory of England, from Anglo-Saxon 
times (see William of Mal- 
mesbury passim) until this 
century, was its aristocratic 
and upper bourgeois eccen- 
trics. In the two darkest cen- F% 
turies of our history, those 
from the departure of the 
Roman legions to the conver- 
sion of Ethelbert of Kent, one or two of the only 
records we have—and then mainly from continen- 
tal evidence—show hugely independent, eccentric, 
rebellious, nonconforming leaders under our 
earliest kings. Standardised, mass-produced, 
flattened by the Welfare State and the typification 
» of ever bigger administrative and productive units 
today, we tend to think that all English Noncon- 
formists began with the Reformation, if not with 
the Puritans. Far from it. They were our hallmark 
among the barbaric and embryonic European 
nations in the early Dark Ages. Our ealdormen, 
thegns and other leaders earned the awed respect 
of all Europe for their individualism, which they 
were often prepared to carry—if provoked 
enough—to rebellion, heresy, apostasy and other 
flagrant sins. Nor were our over-kings and their 
kinglets immune from the common heritage of 
pioneering individualism, carried to heroism, 
which they brought with them when their fore- 
fathers ‘o’er the sea faring, Gat hold of the land.’ 
Hengst and Horsa—‘stallion and mare’ as the 
names mean—were perhaps the first, and not the 
least lively, exponents of the pirate-leader’s art 
of payable rebellion; and, by all accounts, they 
were eccentric and nonconformist. As time went 
on, especially after the Normans and Plantagenets 
had ‘jelled’ a hierarchy on Anglo-Saxon society, 
this original vein of rebellious nonconformity 
only broke out on the upper crust. But through 
all the centuries, including the nineteenth, the 
vein was still rich and formed the talking-point 
of many a continental people when discussing the 
English (and not the Welsh, Irish or Scots). 


Is it fanciful, I wonder, to reduce our English 
and inordinate love of schoolboy practical jokes 
and jokers—especially when aimed (as Horace 
Cole aimed it) at authority—to this same origin? 





What kills, in England, more than ridicule, par- 
ticularly when directed at authority? ‘A dog’s 
obeyed in office’; yes, but disobeyed, too, if 
lampooned. Where is there—save in North 
America (and then not in Presbyterian and 
Catholic Canada)—as rich a lampooning of public 
authorities as in England? Real nonconformity, 
verging on eccentricity, is the hallmark of the 
English alone. North Americans are still rabid 
conformists and eccentrics have a thin (and their 
innocent children a thinner) time of it. Sir Osbert 
Sitwell has given us a picture of his father that 
makes us come apart at the seams. Mr. Isherwood 
gave us his Mr. Norris, and last year Mr. Gerald 
Hamilton filled it out a bit with his Mr. Norris 
and I (Wingate), as near a limning of a modern 
Gil Blas as anyone could imagine. The breed is 
thinner on our ground; but it persists, and always 
in the upper crust. 

It must never be confused with publicity- 
seekers and notoriety-hunters. Of these we have, 
alas, more than our bellyful—unhappily so at 
our ancient universities, where the polytechnic 
type of undergraduate of both sexes has con- 
fused eccentricity with notoriety, the dons largely 
concurring, as sO many of them, too, seek 
notoriety on radio or TV. 

Eccentricity, the divine type of madness, is 
creative and liberating, without making libertines. 
It uninhibits, without making undisciplined 
psychopaths. To begin with, it is rational ab 
initio. It is thought out, without being rationalised 
ex post. If a man misleads two other men and 
a young woman into ill-conceived nonsense 
beyond the Iron Curtain, ill-equipped for it both 
mentally and physically, that isn’t eccentricity— 
though it may be madness, notoriety-hunger and 
psychopathology. But if someone declares that 
the earth is flat and proposes to show why—or 
takes a live lobster on a bus and pays for its 
seat (this has been done)—or that material 
possessions spoil life (as Diogenes, Christ and 
many another taught) we today would term them 
eccentric and would be right. But we would only 
be right about them because they are off-centre 
from the modern mass. In other ages eccentrics 
of today might be conformists. So time and 
chance happen to us all; and our time and its 
chances are agin’ eccentricity. It is a pity; for 
from it, and from its minority of devotees, have 
come much progress in human thought, practice 
and behaviour, as well as in our standards of 
life. 

I think of that Dorset farmer, buried in 
Worth Matravers churchyard, who ‘with com- 
mendable fortitude’ tried the cow-pox on his wife 
and children, by inoculation, before Jenner. 
And of Copernicus and Galilei; and the 
Englishman in Saint Joan who, when told 
that someone thought the earth went round the 
sun, said, ‘Couldn’t the fool use his eyes?’; and 
George Eliot; and Dr. Taylor (‘scientific method’ 
in management) generations ahead of his time; 
and our few remaining, but true, anarchists who 
maintain that what is wrong with industrial 
humanity is the State and Government, which are 
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killing and flattening-out all variants from 
standardised norms, when it is by variants that 
any living species survives and develops. I may 
add that this is one—but a chief—reason why 
I cannot be a Socialist in this country, in which 
Socialism seems more and more to mean equali- 
sation of all conditions of life, work and even 
leisure pursuits. 

If you want to pursue this line of thought, get 
hold of Irving Wallace’s The Fabulous Originals 
(Longmans, 2ls.), wherein are depicted the 
originals of such ‘characters’ as Crusoe, Sherlock 
Holmes, Jekyll and Hyde, the Dame aux 
Camélias, Marie Roget, as well as the mother 
of Byron’s ill-fated but not unloved little 
daughter Allegra, Uncle Tom, Madame Bovary 
and so on. Truth is far, far stranger. Look at 
Leigh Hunt's, Byron’s, Rimbaud’s lives; at those 
of our fantastic aristocratic Englishwomen who 
made the Middle Eastern Arabia their backyard; 
look at Hester Stanhope and the Lord Stanhope 
a century before her; look at the Brunel brothers 
or the ‘lives of the engineers’; and honoris causa 
look at the longest run of sheer genius and eccen- 
tricity England ever produced, in every walk of 
life, between 1815 and 1914, when one by one the 
embattled bastions of custom, 
mode and conformity went 
down in ruins—for our bene- 
fit. And what do we aim at in 
our succeeding but hardly suc- 
cessful society and its order- 
ing? Uniformity, ironing out 
of ‘differentials’ (are we 
crazy?), cap-touching to an Establishment in 
which press and radio vie with each other for 
mass-criteria, and a polytechnicised one-class, 
one-standard education from which all differ- 
entiz and variant versions shall be expunged, to 
the greater glory of the insect-State. Only an 
Orwell stands out, reviled by all politicians and 
criticised by all others. 





But stay! I notice that as laws multiply, crimes 
and criminals do, too. (I didn’t say that first; it 
was said in the Roman Republic.) Maybe 
juvenile delinquency, robbery with violence and 
the breakdown of a centuries-old respect for 
persons and property are but diverted expressions 
of eccentricity, nonconformity and rebellion. 
Maybe our society is getting what it deserves 
and has encouraged. We may no longer get the 
grand deceivers, the huge hoaxers, the Jimmy 
Whites and Horatio Bottomleys and Insulls (so 
engagingly portrayed in Mr. Alexander Klein’s 
Grand Deception, Faber, 21s.) simply because 
our society makes it impossible to amass much 
wealth singly. But now everybody fiddles on a 
small scale. We are all fiddlers now, for an Old 
King Cole of a State. I only say it may be so. 
But I, for one, regret the times when eccentricity 
was the badge of a few at the top; setting new 
modes of thought and behaviour; warmly and 
cosily loved by tolerant masses; making many 
amused. Today, try we never so hard (over the 
air, by vast am®sement industries, in the press), 
we are not amused. We conform. And we chafe 
exceedingly. I doubt if we shall ever feel our- 
selves well and truly English again until we can 
afford those traditional Anglo-Saxon artists and 
‘Nature’s fools,’ eccentrics. They were really 
social-minded. In an egocentric era, which isn’t, 
they will take some finding. 
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Calypso Challenge 


By TRAFFORD LORD 


‘ E don’t play cricket for fun,’ said Sir 

Leonard Hutton, and his view is apparently 
shared to a man by the present England side, 
with the probable exception of the jaunty, 
irrepressible Evans. A more boot-faced and 
phlegmatic-looking lot than represented us at 
Birmingham it would be hard to find; if they do 
enjoy themselves, they conceal their emotions ad- 
mirably. All through the ebb and flow of the 
Edgbaston Test one saw hardly a flicker of a 
smile cross an Englishman's face—surely a pity, 
for it was a fine match played in an admirable 
spirit and lovely weather. It was, in fact, meant 
to be enjoyed. 

The trouble is that first-class cricket in Eng- 
land has become subtopian. It is played in the 
‘red brick’ manner by ‘red brick’ characters with 
‘red brick’ outlooks. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, but those who, like Compton, retain their 
individuality serve only to emphasise the grey 
anonymity of their contemporaries. Unfortu- 
nately, ‘red brick’ cricket efficiently played seems 
to win matches. Witness Surrey’s success in re- 
cent years. Technique is now all-important and 
largely excludes personality. In the old days 
great professional batsmen like Woolley or 
Hendren batted like the amateurs on whose 
standards they had modelled themselves; today 
the leading amateurs May and Cowdrey bat, 
finely it is true, just like professionals. 

None of this would matter at all, if the end- 
product were not so tedious to watch. Pious 
addicts still watch the game out of habit, but 
the more discerning general public stays away 
in droves and limits itself to the ‘telly’ and a 
largely statistical interest in Test matches. That 
is why the experimental reforms introduced this 
season on the recommendation of a _ well- 
qualified MCC committee are so important. Only 
one of the new rules—that limiting the boundaries 
to a maximum of seventy-five yards—deals with 
a state of affairs which could not have been 
rectified without legislation given a different out- 
look on the part of the county captains as a 
whole. It is no surprise, therefore, that the 





seventy-five yards rule is generally considered the 
best of the bunch; the other rules, dealing with 
the number of leg-side fielders, bonus points for 
faster scoring in the first innings, and time- 
wasting, make little apparent difference to the 
game from the spectators’ point of view. 

You cannot, after all, legislate for the mentality 
of the players—any more than you can persuade 
people to drive politely on the Kingston by-pass 
by making them Knights of the Road or members 


of the Evening Standard Courtesy Drivers Club. © 


It is impossible for Trevor Bailey to come up 
from Westcliff-on-Sea and look at the game like 
C. B. Fry or F. S. Jackson. The England side of 


1902 included a classical scholar and meta- 
physician placed ahead of F. E. Smith at Wad- 
ham, a future Governor of Bengal, and an 
Indian ruler who was later to head his country’s 
delegation to the League of Nations. No one 
would, I think, claim similar positions for any 
of our present England players, though, of the 
selectors, I have sometimes fancied Washbrook 
to relieve Lord Goddard. Reluctantly one must 
face the fact that times have changed. 

Yet from the Caribbean comes a gleam of hope. 
For our West Indian visitors positively enjoy 
their cricket. They do not go in for ‘gamesman- 
ship,’ they often hit the ball in the air, they are 
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mot overcoached or impressed with pure tech- 
nique. They may not win the rubber—their 
bowling, Ramadhin apart, seems too frail for that; , 
but they will prove formidable opponents in a 
dry summer. More important, they have already 
taught us a valuable lesson or two on the field. 
I recall particularly Atkinson bowling to Close 
at Lord’s being the first to clap a fine aggressive 
stroke for four off his own bowling; Goddard, 
the captain, coming in with forty minutes to go 
at Edgbaston and passing the outgoing batsman 
twenty yards from the pavilion steps—these are 
proper cricket courtesies, of which all who see 
the West Indians will soon have their own 
memories. 

Now that the teams are at Lord’s for the 
second Test match, I hope we shall see some 
signs of enjoyment from the England team. This 
summer, at least, they should play cricket for fun; 
it is, after all, a game. 


Hong Kong, The Chance We Missed 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


HEN the Kowloon train stops at Lo Wu 
Wi: is usually empty. A pity: for that border 
between the free world and the bamboo curtain 
is illuminating. On the British side of the railway 
bridge two unarmed policemen in khaki and 
shorts cheerfully wave the peasants on. Across 
the stream two Communist infantrymen in jack- 
boots with steel helmets and sten guns at the 
ready stand statuesque and menacing. Their 
officer wears gaudy epaulettes of Russian pattern 
and takes his time, scowling at every peasant’s 
pass. Downstream there is a footbridge, less 
frequented, where the Red Guards are slightly less 
self-conscious, but every bit as warlike. Both sides 
of the frontier the guards are Chinese. They 
show no eagerness to fraternise; the Kwantung 
men in British uniform are alien in speech and 
manner to those frigid Northerners who face 
them at the barrier. 


The country is charming. Jade-green hills, 
rising 2,000 ft., planted with dwarf pines; cause- 
ways across the paddy fields lined by camphor 
trees; and humped elephant bridges blend into 
the willow-pattern China of one’s fairy-tale 
imaginings. No wonder that the lone British 
police superintendent who turned up to meet me 
so obviously enjoyed life. There was no doubt his 
Kwantung constables liked and trusted him. He 
did not carry any weapon. After all the talk of 
tension it was a charming anticlimax. This 
borderland struck me as the most restful place 
I saw between Singapore and New York City. 

I would have liked to stay up there. It was the 
sort of place in which to write a book. But 
visitors are not encouraged. Time was when there 
were trips from Hong Kong for the cruising 
liners. Unhappily the tourists were often childish 
and ill-mannered. They had a mania for photo- 
graphing the Red sentries and pointing at them 
as though they were specimens in a zoo. So now, 
by mutual consent, there is a ban both sides of the 
border, with a mile on either side between the 
nearest barracks. I may be wrong, of course, 
but it seemed to me the superintendent preferred 
the Communists to the trippers. 


Still, Hong Kong affords so many attractions 
for dollar tourists that they can dispense with a 
visit to Lo Wu. It is, as one is constantly re- 
minded, the cheapest shopping centre in the world. 
When the US Seventh Fleet is in—it generally is— 
the shops are packed. Visiting liners bring pas- 
sengers in droves to an Aladdin China with 
unchanging customs and costumes, complete with 
palanquins and rickshaws, replete with every 
modern convenience. And it is prosperous. Half 
the area of Greater London, Hong Kong has 
easily absorbed its swollen population of two 
million. Refugee craftsmen from the mainland 
brought new trades. In Wanchai and West Point, 
light industries, electric bulbs, bicycles, china- 
ware, canning, have sprung up as rapidly as on 
the Great West Road. City and suburbs teem with 
busy, friendly people. All this is set in a frame- 
work of startling beauty that recalls Madeira, 
enhanced with skyscrapers, planted with glorious 
gardens. There is little crime. Four thousand 
police with British officers maintain the peace. 
Add -that Hong Kong absorbs some 20,000 
refugees a week and you will see that the Govern- 
ment has some excuse to be pleased with itself. 


It certainly is. In one short hour I saw three 
British information officers. I could not elicit 
much information, but they all impressed on me 
that they were doing a wonderful job. I would 
have preferred to discover that for myself but 
found it hard to get a word in. One should not 
be unfair. It must be hard to get information 
when you do not speak the language. 

I found it more fruitful to spend the hours with 
Chinese friends. And most of them were rather 
sad because they would so like to be pro-British. 
It was refreshing to find our Governor liked and 
respected by them all. But about our wonderful 
job they were less sure than the Colonial Office 
or those hordes of visiting Americans. Of course, 
they said (the refugee ones), it was amazing to feel 
free. And British justice too was admirable, if you 
could afford it. But you cannot eat freedom and, 
unhappily, a social conscience is one blessing you 
do not find in Hong Kong. ‘But people are always 
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WETT CHAMBERLAYNE 
We have decided to open part of the gardens and visitors are welcome. At the same time 
we have made it clear that we are not allowing strangers to wander everywhere. We want 
to share our pleasures with the People (children half price); but we have no intention 
of imitating some of the more “aristocratic” patrons of stately homes who allow people 
to amble round on their own. Visitors are welcome between 3.30 and 4.30 except at 
weekends and holidays unless there is a notice up to the contrary. No dogs are allowed 
though they may look quietly through the front gates if on a lead. Visitors will be searched 
for litter before entering, and again, before they leave, for seeds. Cars may drive to the gate 
but they must be parked inside the manure yard, backs to the wall. The dwelling quarters 
are barricaded off, but visitors are requested not to look at them and are particularly put 
on their honour not to raise their eyes above the level of the ground floor. And remember: 
ONE-WAY ONLY: No Smoking, chewing or snuff: £ PERICOLOSO SPORGERS!: 
Tenez la gauche: GROUND UNDER REPAIR: Do not Look: LooK ROUND AND READ 
GREAT NATURE'S OPEN BOOK (Keep Moving): keep oFF: Do not disturb gardener’s boy: 
LOW CHATTER ALLOWED HERE: All cameras will be confiscated here. The penalties for 
stealing bulbs or for pulling the communication cord are printed on back of card. 
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giving to charity—I'm afraid you're a bit- of a 
Bolshie,’ deplored an old China hand when I 
complained. : 
It seemed to me his sentiments and phraseology 
were slightly outdated. But then how typically 
Hong Kong! So like the social set-up. Nowhere 
in South-East Asia, save possibly in Singapore, 
did I see such extravagant display of wealth so 
near such desperate poverty. Working conditions 
shocked me. A skilled English-speaking Asian 
journalist gets forty-two days off a year (Sundays 
included) and he works a ten-hour day. That is 
a yardstick! His pay, for equal work? A quarter 
of his European counterpart’s. Trade unions? 
We leave them to the Communists and the 
Kuomintang. There is an Assembly of officials 
who endorse the Government that pays them, 
with some people nominated to ‘represent’ certain 
interests, of which labour is definitely not one. 
The haves have it very good in Hong Kong. 
Against this world of complacency and laisser- 
faire there battles feebly a multiracial mildly 
liberal party styled the Reform Club, led by an 
English barrister. It swept the Municipal Council, 
an elected body, but is viewed by most British 
with tolerant amusement or mild distaste. For the 
British here enjoy life. So they should. The 
arrogant exclusiveness that jars in other colonies 
is absent. So, too, suburban Singaporean snob- 
bery. There is no prejudice of race. But equally 
there is no contact. Here on the edge of the Iron 
Curtain, where we could build a model democratic 
community, we have let matters slide. Hong Kong 





is full of attractive shop windows. But the shop 
window of a socially just, harmonious, democratic 
way of life that Hong Kong might be it most 
definitely is not. ‘Why do you all ignore us?’ 
my Chinese friends kept asking, and they would 
add: ‘When Mr. Nixon came, he chatted with 
everybody. Why cannot Winston come and see 
us, or General Montgomery?’ I mentioned the 
Duchess of Kent. But a royal personage cannot 
mix like a Vice-President of the United States. 
“She waved us a gloved hand and saw a few JPs,’ 
they said, ‘the good boys of the school.’ One 
knows how popular the good boys are at any 
school! 

In fairness be it said that though there is no 
social conscience, some Englishmen display a 
civic sense. It was good to see a British police 
inspector teaching a merry crowd of Chinese lads 
Association football, and a senior English resi- 
dent said that our answer to the Communists 
should be to show that everything they can do 
in the welfare line we can do better. But when he 
pressed that on his colleagues at the Hong Kong 
Club (no race bar) they said, ‘We come to make 
money, not to crusade.’ Young British fresh from 
welfare England are often frankly shocked. But 
it needs courage in your twenties and your first 
job to kick against a system unaltered these 
hundred years. And yet, amazingly, some of these 
youthful public school boys actually do. 

Our chances here are possibly unique. Against 
all probability Hong Kong is safe, Seventeen 


thousand British troops in the Golden Dragon 
Hills should hold until the carriers of the Seventh 
Fleet come from Formosa, and Mao’s China 
knows that. But in that city of want and exclusive- 
ness tinder is piling for the Communists to light 
while we sit still and talk of the wonderful job 
we are doing for the rich and for the tourists. 
The others hardly seem to matter. 

There is room indeed for much more labour 
legislation and even some labour representation. 
One would even like to meet an odd trade union 
leader at Government House. In the past few 
months, newly aware that Chinese journalists 
exist, the Government has actually appointed a 





Chinese press officer who knows the language. It 
was an opportunity mishandled. The psychologi- 
cal effect of a good English journalist buttressed 
by a course in Kuo Yu at the School of Oriental 
Languages would have been terrific. 

These are not my ideas. They were put to me 
in Hong Kong, largely by frustrated, angry young 
Englishmen. A chance indeed to make what a 
China-born Chinese, a former ardent Communist, 
described as ‘a British pearl under the chin of 
Red China.’ And be sure thé news of it would 
spread across those bridges at Lo Wu and maybe, 
in God's good time, call in the Far East to redress 
the balance of the Middle. 


The Other Middle East 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


HEN we say ‘The Middle East’ we are 

usually thinking of a physical area bounded 
on the south by the Sahara and the waters of the 
Indian Ocean; a cultural area where Islam and 
Arab civilisation is the dominant factor. In one 
direction only we find neither a cultural nor a 
physical frontier but simply a political barrier: 
the boundary of the USSR. Yet this is nothing 
but the line reached by Tsarist colonial expan- 
sion at the beginning of this century. Beyond it 
there is another huge area which is equally the 
Middle East, part of the great Islamic cultural 
belt. 

The Russian Empire expanded to the Pacific 
by the end of the seventeenth century, across the 
more or less vacant expanse of Siberia. South 
of this stretch were not empty lands, but areas 
of old Mohammedan States and _ cultures. 
Samarkand and Bokhara, now as then, were 
Islamic centres as well known as Kairouan or 
Baghdad. The Northern Caucasus was not finally 
conquered by the Russians until the 1860s, and 
the Emirates of Turkestan not until a generation 
later. 7 

Moscow has managed to divide the Middle 
East by an Iron Curtain just as it has divided 
Europe. Yet the setting up of miles of barbed 
wire, the intrusion of divisions of Russian 
frontier troops, have no more de-Islamised and 
de-Turkised Central Asia than they have con- 
verted Poland into a non-European community. 

In the southern, or free, part of the Middle 
East the Russians strongly advocate the unity of 
the various Arab-speaking peoples. In their own 
area they strongly suppress pan-Turkism, the 
equivalent. In their propaganda they conduct 
violent attacks on British tenure of Aden and 
even on alliances between the United Kingdom 
and independent States of Arabia. Criticism of 
their own rule over the colonial territories of 
Turkestan and the Caucasus is attacked as vicious 
incitement. 

Colonel Hostler’s book* is an encyclopedic 
assembly, from all the available sources, of 
material on the Turkic elements in the Soviet 
Union, a most thorough and unprententious job 
on a neglected subject. (Though not entirely 
without slips—for instance, the Pomaks are not 
Turkish-speaking.) As he shows, the Russians 
have taken every possible step to destroy Islamic 





* TURKISM AND THE Soviets, By Charles Warren 
Hostler. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


and Turkic sentiments. First, they have split up 
the nationalities of Turkestan politically and 
attempted to exaggerate the diversity and to deny 
the common features of their languages and cul- 
tures; and they have provided them with false 
histories. Turkestan as a unit—indeed, even as 
a word—survives in the USSR only in the 
‘Turkestan Military District,’ under a Russian 
general. 

These Russian measures have not been suc- 
cessful and a high-pressure campaign against 
pan-Turk sentiment and Islamic custom con- 
tinues. (One recent example, among many such, 
was a full-dress assault on the observance of 
fasts, in an April, 1957, issue of the main Turk- 
men Communist paper.) Nor has the culture 
in practice been assimilated to the Russian, as 
planned. The Uzbek cotton grower has not, as 
he was supposed to, ‘accepted the ideals of the 
Leningrad worker.’ 

The national sentiments of these people were 
made fairly clear when the German advance 
reached the Northern Caucasus where some of 
them live. The punitive measures that followed 
the German withdrawal involved most of the 
nations of the area. Three Turkic and three non- 
Turkic races shared in Serov’s mass deportations, 
from which Khrushchev has now promised to 
restore the remnants of some of them. 


When Russia attacks our ‘imperialisms’ in the 
Middle East, too often the Soviet’s own record 
is allowed to go by default. This is an area where 
independent States existed until last century, and 
where they were again set up in 1918-20, only 
to be destroyed again by Moscow's army. Yet 
the mere existence, even, of this large Russian 
intrusion into the Islamic sphere is often for- 
gotten. But it is important not merely as a de- 
bating point. For the whole of the vast area of 
the Soviet Middle East retains a potential 
dynamism against Communist rule, just as— 
indeed, much more than—Arab nationalism does 
against the more flexible West. When and if the 
Russian regime breaks up or evolves, this area 
will come back into the world. Even in its present 
unbreakable quarantine, it plays an important 
part. It is kept alive by the existence of the great 
Islamic culture to the south of it; and at the 
same time that culture, with all its temporary 
emphasis against the West, never entirely forgets 
the far greater hostages it has had torn from it, 
and looks forward to one day receiving back. 
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Pil tell you something 


else about Shell... 





They’ve increased the efficiency of water as well 
as of petrol ! Modern detergents are largely the 
outcome of Shell chemical research and large- 
scale production. For example, detergent- 
alkylate the detergent base of most domestic 
washing powders — Shell introduced it to Britain 
and are the biggest suppliers. “Teepol”, the 
famous industrial detergent .. . Shell again. 
Such products have helped to raise standards of 
hygiene and improve conditions in every walk of 
life . . . it’s no exaggeration to say... 


Shell Chemicals 


are making a cleaner world 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 
15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd + Oxirane Ltd + Styrene Products Ltd 


Inst 2 TEEPOL is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Nn old and distinguished Oxford Don I knew, 
f. es is now with God, used to say that if any 
zsthetic matters connected with building or tree- 
planting or decoration came up at his college 
meetings he could always count on the scientists 
for a sensitive treatment of the subject. His col- 
leagues in the liberal arts were less dependable. 
In the last century clergymen were much admired. 
In the first half of this century the honour passed 
to doctors and now scientists are our national 
heroes. Lesser scientists imagine that zxsthetic 
matters are of no importance, fussed about by 
old fogeys like the writer of this column. They 
seriously believe the world is divided into ‘tech- 
nologists,’ that is to say, horn-rimmed go-getters 
who string wire all over the place and bring the 
inestimable benefits of washing-up machines to 
weary housewives, and the rest, a diminishing 
number of silly fools who paint pictures of old 
churches. The complete man should, of course, 
be like the great men of the Renaissance in Italy 
with an appreciation both of arts and of sciences. 
A hopeful sign of a return to civilisation in this 
country is a quarterly called Impulse, published 
by an enormous firm called The Mitchell Group 
of Companies which builds power houses, pylons, 
cooling towers and the like. This quarterly, which 
costs 10s. and must therefore, I suppose, have a 
big free list, is the first attempt I have seen from 
the side of science to bring the arts into perspec- 
tive. An extremely sensible article by Sylvia 
Crowe in it called ‘Our Landscape Can Be Saved’ 
calls for what has long been needed, a national 
survey of the landscape which will determine 
where enormous new engineering projects will 
look well and where they will irretrievably ruin 
the old, intimate and irreplaceable village land- 
scape. 

The worst method of siting is to select areas, 
small in extent, but at present comparatively 
unspoilt, such as the few remaining stretches of 
open country in southern England, or the Lake 
District as a whole, and to allocate to each dis- 
trict one monster which will effectively both de- 
humanise and de-naturalise its surroundings. 

Last week the East Anglian Daily Times said 
that boring at Minsmere, near Dunwich, which 
was taking place to ascertain whether the land 
is suitable for building a nuclear power station, 
had suddenly stopped. Can it really be that the 
greater scientists are at last to make a national 
survey before the lesser scientists ruin what is 
left of England? 


LIGHT FROM ABOVE 


I have just returned from a motor tour of 
Umbria, the Republic of San Marino, Ravenna, 
Perugia and Siena, going down white roads where 
ox-carts creak between the poplars, where the 
hills are like waves with surf on their summits 
in the form of hilltop towns. Everywhere I went 
I saw the splendid Italian sense of the dramatic 
—the glimpse through the sun-baked arch of a 
walled city down cobbled hills and colonnaded 
Streets to a dome and campanile, the black and 
white marble of Siena Cathedral by moonlight, 
decaying palaces in the Po valley. The Italians 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 





preserve their sense of the dramatic today by the 
skilful use of floodlight. Hideous as most of their 
modern buildings are, they really seem to like 
the old ones, and the floodlighting of them is 
done not from below, as it is in this country, but 
from above. Thus the shadows of the moulding 
are shown with the emphasis that sunlight gives 
them. In Mantua, for instance, a range of old 
buildings is lit by floodlights from a high steel 
mast. When I returned to London I found myself 
much surprised by the buildings we select to 
floodlight as well as by the feeble way we do it. 
Why, for instance, do we floodlight the ponderous 
inanity of Aston Webb’s Admiralty Arch and 


() On Actually Writing 





leave the tower of the Imperial Institute, the 
Houses of Parliament, the steeple of St. Vedast, 
St. Pancras Church and Lambeth Palace in 
darkness? Most of these could be lit from ad- 
jacent high buildings. 


THe RIBBON LENGTHENS 


Two of the most attractive towns in the south 
are Rye and Winchelsea. On the road to the 
second from the first you pass on your left about 
half a mile of ribbon development before reach- 
ing the marshes. Now a large board has appeared 
on the marshes announcing ‘valuable accommo- 
dation land for sale.” Ribbon development today 
in England is every bit as bad as it was between 
the wars. On the brighter side we can see at 
Winchelsea on one side of the beautiful green 
square some council houses which actually en- 


hance its appearance. 


By STRIX 


AM writing. 

Looking over my shoulder, the ghost of my 
long-dead governess compliments itself on recog- 
nising the vestiges of the pothooks she taught me 
to fashion. I remember those pothooks, the 
trellis-work on which the authentic letters of the 
alphabet would one day in a moment of triumph 
suddenly burgeon, as loyal heraldry proclaims it- 
self, sizzling and incandescent, against the night- 
sky.on the Fourth of June. 

The pothooks were formal, delicate, drooping 
growths, like tropic ferns in a conservatory. It 
is clever of my governess’s ghost to recognise 
them after all these years. From my nib the 
calligraphy which she implanted in me now goes 
into action like a squadron of cavalry emerging 
from a defile upon some reckless charge. The 
vowels seem to bury their faces in the manes of 
the striding and half-frantic consonants. A full 
stop is a spent cannon-ball, a paragraph a sunken 
road; neither checks, as both usefully could, the 
doomed and ineffective onrush of my scrawl. 

* * * 


‘Onrush’ may have given the impression that 
I write very fast. It is, alas, a misleading impres- 
sion. When I think of some words to write, I 
put them down as quickly as I possibly can; then 
I stop, and gaze vacantly out of the window at 
the wheat, and the woods beyond the wheat, and 
the blue spine of an alien and far-distant county 
showing above the woods. 

‘It must,’ visitors quite often opine, ‘be a won- 
derful place to write in. So peaceful.’ Peaceful! 
I survey a battlefield. It is true that the belligerents 
are not in action all the time and that most of 
the fighting takes place out of sight; but aggres- 
sion is continuously afoot. That jay, whose 
lolloping, deceptively abstracted flight takes him 
across my wide arc of vision, breaks his journey 
at the ash tree in midfield. Nothing wrong with 
that. But why is he now slowly and silently de- 
scending the tree, hopping down from one branch 
to the next with his head (as I can see through 
field-glasses) cocked on one side? Is that where 
the partridge’s nest is, in the long grass underneath 
the ash? 


The sound of contented munching below my 
window draws attention to the fact that one of 
the ponies has got into the garden and is tucking 
into the herbaceous border. I rise to my feet, the 
two dogs leap to theirs, the ghost of my governess 
vanishes. 

I am not writing any longer. 

” * . 


I am much impressed by the genuine curiosity 
which ordinary, decent people seem to feel about 
what may be called the manual side of author- 
ship. I noticed at an early stage of my literary 
career that far the commonest question I had to 
answer about my works was how I got them on 
to paper in the first place. ‘Do you actually write 
it all down yourself,’ people used to ask, ‘with a 
pen or a pencil? Or do you use a typewriter? 
Perhaps you dictate everything? Which do you 
think is the best way?’ 

At first I supposed this catechism to imply a 
latent incredulity, a reluctance to believe that a 
person like myself was capable of literary com- 
position. I assumed that the questions were like 
those addressed to a child who claims to have 
performed some improbable though not impos- 
sible feat; their purpose was to try—tactfully and 
without a premature display of scepticism—to 
establish whether or not I could give a convincing 
account of how I had done what I was alleged 
to have done. 

But I soon learned, from more respectable 
authors, that this itch to know how writers per- 
form the act of writing is very widespread among 
the reading public: in whom, if I may say so, it 
seems to me to betray an enlightened spirit of 
inquiry. 

* * * 


There must exist in the literary world men and 
women who show a proper regard for the tools 
of their trade, who clean their typewriter after 
using it as automatically as one cleans one’s gun, 
who would no more write with an obsolete foun- 
tain-pen than an up-to-date photographer would 
rely on a Brownie. Pencil-sharpeners, rubber 
bands and other accessories are symmetrically 
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arrayed upon their tidy desks. They know to the 
nearest dozen how many words they will write 
upon a page. They take the quiet pride which 
craftsmen should in selecting and maintaining 
their equipment. 

I have, however, the impression that these 
enviable individuals represent only a small 
minority of the profession to which they belong. 
Perhaps because writing is such an intolerably 
difficult and uncertain business, most writers 
overlook the part (which appears to them 
negligible) that technology might play in making 
it easier. They cling obstinately to techniques, 
implements and materials which they adopted, 

ears ago, more or less by accident. Those whose 
witing is legible only with difficulty take no 
pains to improve it, but accept, as though they 
were penalties ordained by Providence, the handi- 
caps thus imposed on their secretaries and the 
extra time they themselves have to spend cor- 
recting typescripts. Those who once formed the 
habit of sharpening pencils with an old razor- 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


TEMPERATURE in the eighties is invariably 
Aite sign for the British male to emerge in 
an aura of moth-balls and an assortment of putty- 
coloured garments known as tropical kit. (I ex- 
clude an elegant old man in panama and cream 
tussore I saw the other day in Cheltenham and 
on whose sartorial empire the sun had never set.) 

But this is changing. Savile Row influence gave 
the American his grey flannel suit: our trans- 
atlantic tourists have brought us the lightweight. 

For the first time, the big tailoring firms are 
bringing out reasonably priced summer town 
suits for the mass market. These are made either 
from lightweight cloths or, by omitting linings 
and interlinings, from fabrics of normal weight. 

Most customers inquire first about the new 
synthetics because of their crease resistance. But 
these new blends are not as light as traditional 
woollen cloths. A normal winter worsted suiting 
weighs twelve or thirteen ounces per yard, but 
for a summer-weight suit a‘ nine-ounce cloth 
will be used. The most popular synthetic blend, 
a 50-50 Terylene and worsted, weighs ten ounces, 
When the Terylene is increased to 65-35, the 
weight of the cloth is thirteen ounces. 

Austin Reed’s best seller is a nine-ounce all- 
wool worsted two-piece suit for £16 10s. Their 
50-50 Terylene and worsted is £18. The John 
Collier group make a suit in the same blend for 
£10 19s. 6d. 

Simpsons tell me they are not yet convinced 
that synthetic blends are the answer. Their most 
popular summer weights are made from blended 
wools, They do a mohair and wool two-piece with 
the fashionable new sheen for £20 and also a 
silk and wool mixture at the same price. 

a * ad 


From time to time I propose to mention new 
cookery books when they are a little out of the 
ordinary, like Thought for Food (Museum Press, 
15s.). Cecily Finn and Joan O'Connor have had 
the amiable idea of visualising family or social 





blade continue to do so till the end of their lives, 
as though they were castaways upon some ill- 
provided desert island. 

* * s 

Most writers, I am sure, would neyer dream 
of pursuing a hobby in the feckless, slovenly way 
in which, on the material side, we follow our 
professions. If I owned a small boat I should 
keep it in far more shipshape order than I keep 
my desk. I would never try to catch a salmon 
with a reel that constantly jammed and a worn- 
out line; what on earth makes me think that 
I may write a masterpiece on a typewriter pur- 
chased nineteen years ago in Hong Kong, clogged 
with fluff and given to harbouring woodlice? 
As for my fountain-pen—— 

But I must lay my fountain-pen aside. Two 
fallow deer have appeared in the far end of the 
wheat and must be extruded. Something tells 
me that, even if I do get a decent typewriter, my 
output will not materially improve until I brick 
up this damned window. 





occasions—occasions, too, cf business or of love— 
and suggesting an appropriate menu: what to 
give, say, an angry client; or a former lover en- 
countered after a lapse of ten years. Some of the 
dishes are ingenious: though one or two I would 
say might be catastrophic, To give your husband, 
for his first dinner at home after a honeymoon in 
Italy, Spaghetti Bolognese would be asking for 
trouble; only a strong-minded, a positively noble 
husband could survive seeing yet another dish of 
spaghetti—let alone eating it. Nor is it reasonable 
to after-theatre guests to offer them steak tartare, 
and jeer at them if they don’t happen to like it. 
Still, wrong-headed though the book is at times, 
the idea is a good one. 
* * * 

Cooking Ahead (Faber, 12s. 6d.) is not the most 
alluring of titles, but for once the pun has point. 
Barbara Worsley-Gough’s aim is to help you to 
produce the kind of menus which will give your 
guests the impression of chef-graced living, but 
which in fact you have cooked yourself. Her 
book concentrates on the kind of dishes that can 
be made in advance: ‘good food that is con- 
cocted peacefully and attentively in the spare 
moments of Monday or Tuesday for the dinner- 
party on Wednesday.’ 

She points out something which is obvious 
enough, but which had not really struck me: that 
English cooking, no matter how good, is not 
really suited to the servantless household; and 
I think her explanation why is worth quoting: 

English cooking was evolved through cen- 
turies of modest prosperity in farmhouses and 
manors, where scullions were numerous and 
very cheap to employ, when it was usual for 
three or four women and girls to be kept busy 
all day in the kitchen and dairy and still-room 
producing the food for one household. With 
the disappearance of the scullions, and then of 
the trained and practical cook, the traditional 
dishes remained the staple diet of the country, 
but became plainer and plainer and duller and 
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duller because nobody had time to make the 
sauces and dress the vegetables and stuff the 
fish and beat out the eggs and the cream, all 
of which once gave richness and variety to the 
splendid raw material of English food. 

There are many good ideas in this agreeably 
written book; and I have asked the author tg 
give us four recipes appropriate to the season— 
recognising that while a good dinner may taste 
better on a June evening, there are few things 
more tiresome than having to cook on a June 
afternoon. I asked her, therefore, to suggest some 
dual-purpose dishes—following the traditional 
principle of the Sunday roast, hot today, cold to- 
morrow, but prepared in a way that makes it 
possible for the cold tomorrow to be a dish in 
its own right: worth waiting for. And the first 
of her ‘pairs’ is: 

BUF EN DAUBE 

It is hard to decide whether this old French 
provincial dish is more delicious cold or hot, 
so I make a lot of it and have it both ways, 
I buy three pounds of chuck steak and a calf’s 
foot (split) or a pig’s trotter. I put four ounces 
of chopped fat bacon into a casserole over low 
heat, with three onions, two carrots and two 
cloves of garlic, all chopped small. While they 
melt in the fat I wipe the foot and the steak, 
and tie up the steak with string, and make a 
bouquet garni with bayleaves, cloves, pepper- 
corns and a sprig each of parsley, thyme and 
chervil. I push aside the vegetables and colour 
the meat and the foot in the hot fat, turning them 
carefully, then put in the bouquet, plenty of salt 
and fresh-ground black pepper and enough red 
wine to cover the meat. The well-fitting lid goes 
on and the casserole goes into the oven to simmer 
very gently indeed for four hours. I turn the 
steak over at half-time. 

Finally, I take out the bouquet, the foot and 
the string and slice the steak and we have it for 
dinner. The next day the remains have jelled, 
and I remove the top fat and put the casserole in 
the refrigerator. Later I turn it out on to a dish 
and surround it with olives, halved lettuce hearts 
and sliced white endive dressed with oil and 
lemon-juice. 

* * ” 

So many people have been using the excellent 
vinyl-coated leathercloths, now used for bath- 
room, kitchen and nursery upholstery, as a wall 
covering that one leading maker, Williamsons 
of Lancaster, have decided to produce a special 
range of their ‘Lionide’ vinyl-coated cloths for 
walls. These are just coming on to the market 
now. Scratch and crackproof, grease and stain 
resistant, they provide a nearly indestructible wall 
covering. The price is approximately 12s. 6d. a 
yard for fifty-inch widths. Walls must be pre- 
pared as for normal wallpapering and ordinary 
paperhangers’ adhesives are used. The only extra 
precaution necessary in hanging the vinyl cloths 
is the addition of two tablespoonfuls of domestic 
antiseptic to every gallon of paste as a mould 
inhibitor. 


The Spectator 
JUNE 23, 1832 
Tue German Diet is busy concocting regulations to 
avert the danger of such another meeting as that 
which lately took place at Hambach; the sentiments 
expressed at which seem to have sorely troubled the 
despots petty and chief of that unwieldy confederacy. 
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GIN AND TONIC 


Sir,—My withers are unwrung by Mr. Charlier’s 
letter on behalf of the National Trade Development 
Association. Indeed, it strengthens the arguments 
put forward by Mr. Leslie Adrian and me, and is dis- 
turbing. No other rebuttal to Mr. Charlier’s argu- 
ments is really needed than those furnished by Mr. 
Arthur Seldon in his ‘turnover’ article in The Times 
on Monday. 

First, Mr. Charlier denies what we never stated. 
Of course many brewers are sensible, give wonder- 
ful service, see that stocking what may seem like 
‘competing’ drinks sells more of theirs, and generally 
and genuinely strive to serve what is wanted. Our 
arrow was aimed at that massive, inert, sub-average 
bulk of them which is, indeed, snatching defeat from 
the jaws of victory, and letting the best brewers have 
the victory. The trouble is that in this land the best 
brewers are not everywhere—least of all every few 
miles! Nor are they by any means all the biggest. 

Secondly, I am astounded at Mr. Charlier’s de- 
fence of the brewers’ tight control over their ‘locals’ ’ 
managers: namely, that those managers would ‘be 
exposed to’ (and succumb to?) financial temptations 
from makers of less desirable drinks—‘desirable’ in 
the owner-brewer’s eyes. Surely that would be cor- 
rected by the trade itself. If a poor manager (who 
picks him?) succumbs, and stocks unworthy stuff, 
either he will sell it quickly or get stuck with it. If 
the latter, his owner knows. If not, it is not so ‘un- 
desirable’ to the public. Of what value is an owner- 
brewer's goodwill if it proves not to be long-con- 
tinuing? And if some (I repeat, not the best nor all 
the smallest) of such owners go on thinking of good- 
will as synonymous with ‘closed shops,’ a limited 
range of ‘tied’ drinks, heavy advertising expenditure, 
no discretion for local managers, and an obligation 
on managers to do a lot of ‘passing off —well, I fore- 
tell bigger and better mergers, further shrinkage of 
independent brewers, and lower and lower take-over 
bids from the bigger boys for what remains of their 
trade. Can it be that ‘the Trade’ is really set on this 
result?—Y ours faithfully, 

GRAHAM HUTTON 
Abingdon, Berks 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Sir,—You rightly point out in your excellent edi- 
torial on the Middle East that Britain and America 
should throw overboard the policy of appeasing 
Nasser at the expense of Israel. 

A beginning could be made over the question of 


of ritish and American firms 
i am t is highly significamt that the 
tightened its boycott at a time when 

is ing of resuming trade relations with 
acceptance by Britain—even tacitly—of what 

is Bt only an affront to international good conduct 
but also an obvious breach of the UN Charter is 
bound to retard progress towards Middle East peace. 

v Arab boycott takes a number of forms. Ships 
— nes touching Israel ports are blacklisted and 

ed wow entry to Arab ports, Already some fifty 
itish ships have been blacklisted and BOAC, 
tened with similar action, withdrew its services 

to Israel some time ago. 

Commercial undertakings in Britain and elsewhere, 
suspected by the Arabs, are sent questionnaires which 
ask whether they deal with firms in Israel or, sig- 
nificantly, whether any of their directors are Jewish. 
A reply in the affirmative to either question results 
in their being blacklisted. All kinds of underhand 
methods are used to check up on companies which 
are suspect. 

Nasser’s refusal to allow Israel ships free passage 
through the Suez Canal and the attempt to reimpose 
the blockade in the Gulf of Aqaba are part of the 
same pattern which the Security Council condemned 
as long ago as 1951. 

It is not enough as Britain and America have done 
in the past to deplore the boycott. They must break 
it by diplomatic and economic counter-measures. The 
Arab States and particularly Egypt are very vulner- 
able economically. They should be told clearly that 
if they want to trade they must stop interfering in 
the affairs of others, 

For too long have the Arab States subjected this 
country and others to a policy which is undignified, 
condones illegality and, in the long run, harms our 
true interests. Let a stop be put once and for 
all to what is nothing less than blackmail.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. PINNER 
4 Kennyland Court, NW4 


TROUBLE-SHOOTING 


Sir,—My admiration for Taper is almost unlimited, 
But Mr. or Colonel Lipton, MP, is not the ‘trouble- 
shooter’ in the Tenby-tapping case, A ‘trouble- 
shooter’ is the expert sent in when the policy of all 
Government departments, ‘never trouble trouble till 
trouble troubles you,’ has, for once, broken down. 
Mr. R. A, Butler is the ‘trouble-shooter.’ He isn’t 
shooting very well, but the range has been ‘snafued’ 
(to use another Americanism) by, as Taper rightly 
remarks, the worst Home Secretary since Lord 
Kilmuir,—Y ours faithfully, 
D. W. BROGAN 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SWI 


GLYNDEBOURNE FOOD 


Sir,—The letter from the Rev. W. H. Oldaker really 
cannot be allowed to pass without comment. Cer- 
tainly one may picnic at Glyndebourne—in the car 
park. A pleasant enough place, where you need offend 
no one. I have done it often, though not since Vernon 
Herbert took charge of the catering. 

But to spread out your beastly bank-holiday 
mess in the garden or by the lake is the very bottom 
of bad manners. Grease-proof paper, orange peel and 
empty bottles do not sully the beauty of Mr. Christie’s 
grounds, or diminish everyone else’s pleasure in them, 
any the less for being encircled in ungainly attitudes 
by those who so deplorably take them there. Do such 
things go on at Cullompton, one wonders, when Mr. 
Oldaker has a garden party or a church bazaar at the 
Vicarage? 

Believe it or not, I have actually found seats in the 
garden and by the lake ‘booked,’ long before the 
first act, by a pile of picnic baskets, the whole taste- 
fully topped with a covering of dirty old mackin- 
toshes. (I mean Mr, Christie’s seats, not the camp 
furniture Mr. Oldaker also imports amongst his other 
impedimenta; one reflects gratefully upon his self- 
restraint in not pitching a tent, in case it rains.) The 
perpetrators of this outrage, needless to say of such 
people, having erected their unsightly monument to 
ill-breeding, and having ensured, to their own sole 


if 


and selfish advantage, that no one else could sit there 
throughout the evening, were elsewhere—presumi- 
ably swilling tea. So far I have been restrained from 
throwing such offences into the lake, but I should 
dearly have liked to do so. 

I must add that I have no knowledge of Mr, 
Christie’s views in this matter. It is his garden and 
he is our host. But when we go there it is to share 
both his garden and his hospitality with several hun- 
dred strangers, most of whom probably count them- 
selves more than ordinarily fortunate if they go as 
often as twice a year; most of whom, more by token, 
would probably not rank as an embellishment to the 
beauty of the place the sight of Mr. Oldaker and his 
party partaking of their alfresco dinner. Glynde- 
bourne is ‘another world than this.’ If we go there 
for any purpose higher than the pursuit of the 
cachet of its snob value, we ought, surely, at least to 
pretend to as much sensibility as may dispose us to 
honour the privilege with the exercise of the best 
we can manage in the way of gentle and considerate 
behaviour. We ought to know what beauty is—and 
what it is not. 

Mr. Oldaker seems to see a mental picture of 
nymphs and fauns revelling in sylvan glades, of great 
bunches of grapes and of crystal goblets brimming 
with nectar; and there may be half a dozen members 
of each evening’s audience who could, indeed, delight 
us, if they would cast off at once their broadcloth 
and linen, their chiffons and their inhibitions, and 
remember the golden age. I should happily subscribe 
to their feast. But the rest of us should take a more 
realistic view of our limited charms. There is nothing 
in the least attractive in seeing ordinary people, 
however attired, guzzling once-cold collations out of 
paper bags. As an intrusion into the lovely picture 
so rarely provided for us at Glyndebourne by nature, 
by Mr. Christie and by Mr. Harvey's excellent art, the 
spectacle is offensive and unforgivable.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

RICHARD GREET 


Long Acres, 123 Andover Road, Newbury 
* 


Sir,—When I read Mr. Adrian’s remarks about the 
food at Glyndebourne in your June 7 issue I thought 
he was being rather pessimistic. Last year I remember 
having an excellent meal in the Mildmay buffet: 
Scotch salmon and salad, fruit, wine, coffee; and the 
total bill for two of us was, I think, something under 
a pound, 

Last Tuesday a friend and I went to the opening 
night of the 1957 season, and how right Mr. Adrian's 
forebodings proved! The new Nether Wallop buffet 
has no seating, as I knew; what I did not expect was 
the limited selection of food offered (cakes, chicken 
legs and cocktail-party fare), the lack of space, the 
general inconvenience. There were not even any 
knives, I was told when I asked for them; forks and 
fingers had to suffice. 

As for the prices, I thought they were exorbitant, 
My bill was: two small vol-au-vent, a bridge roll, 
and two sausages, 7s.; five tiny fingers of smoked 
salmon sandwiches, 5s.; two glasses of wine, 6s.; a 
bowl of strawberries and cream, 5s. (the only bright 
spot—even the cream was real); two coffees, 3s. 
Total, £1 6s. 

Is this good enough for Glyndebourne?—Yours 
faithfully, 

DENNIS L. BIRD 
167 Wilton Road, Shirley, Southampton 


BETJEMANISM 


Sir,—May | add a further word on this subject, as I 
happen to be in Rome where the noise and amount 
of traffic seem to me to put London to shame? At the 
moment, however, I have not heard that the Pantheon 
is to be pulled down, nor any of the magnificent 
bridges that span the Tiber. But who knows?—if the 
‘non-intellectuals’ are given a free rein what might 
happen in the Eternal City? It is true I do not lie 
awake at nights wondering how the poor (who are 
they?) are able to get to work, but I do not see how 
they are all going to starve because we do not build 
them bigger and better bridges. All I maintain is that 
it seems to me a tragedy that beauty must give way 
to practicality and this has been sharply brought home 








on 


10 me while in Rome, where incidentally despite its 
‘attling and excellent tram services and the vile 
scooters there are no traffic hold-ups—Yours faith- 
vully, 

HERBERT VAN THAL 


Hotel Universo, Via D' Azeglio, Rome 


“THE MOON AND SIXPENCE’ 

3m,—The melodic phrase Mr. Colin Mason refers 
o at length in his article on The Moon and Sixpence 
foes not, as he so dogmatically states, occur for the 
irst time at the end of Act II, Scene 2. In fact, it is 
waounced in the prelude to Act I and is a constantly 
-eeurring /eitmotiv throughout the whole opera. 

Mr. Mason argues that he would have been in a 
nuch more receptive state of mind if he had been 
allowed to attend the dress rehearsal. His article 
certainly drives that point home!—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GARDNER 
PATRICK TERRY 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, WC2 


(Colin Mason writes: ‘I am sorry not to have 
aoticed Mr. Gardner’s theme until it appeared in 
wssociation with a grotesque line of the text, This 
night be Laseepeeted as a reflection on the theme 
1g well as on me, but giving the theme the benefit 
of the doubt I accept the blame and wholeheartedly 
ipologise to the authors. If in making the mistake 
{ have unwittingly driven home the point about the 
rehearsal, it has at least been a useful one.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE ALBERT BRIDGE 


Sm,—Surely the solution of this problem is to re- 
erect the present bridge in Battersea Park. Mr. Betje- 
man can then enjoy it in peace and it would provide 
a splendid monument to Mr. Morrison who did so 
much to preserve the rural atmosphere of the park.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. STEEDS 


Stone House, Pewsey, Wilts 


Lovers of Scott 


should find pleasure in this narrative 
of his last journey to Italy in search 
of health. It was written by his con- 
stant companion during the final 
months of his stay, Sir William Gell, 
at the request of Scott’s devoted 
daughter Anne—with the intention 
(later disregarded) of including it in 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


illustrated with 10 halftone plates 10s 6d 
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RANI OF JHANSI 
Sir,—While it will hardly be of value as material, 
it may interest Mr. Tahmankar (Spectator, June 7) 
to learn that the Rani of Jhansi was cut down by a 
trooper of the VIII K.R.I. Hussars, and that a rather 
gruesome depiction of this act hangs in the Officers’ 
Mess of that regiment.—Yours faithfully, 

D. E. LYSAGHT 
6 Tenacre Wood, Margam, Glam 


FRESH FOOD 


Sir,—The freshness and quality of British food was 
sacrificed during the war as it was necessary to cen- 
tralise supplies to operate rationing. 

The continuation of controls by statutory market- 
ing boards tends to deprive the consumer of the 
advantage of obtaining ‘farm-fresh’ food from 
British farms. 

We farmers have lost our main advantage over our 
foreign competitors, that of being in close proximity 
to our market and so able to supply fresher food.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JACK MERRICKS 
Little Ashes, Icklesham, Winchelsea, Sussex 


SECONDARY MODERN 

Sir,—Last September, after five years’ University 
experience, I entered a secondary modern school in 
this town. I have learnt a great deal in that time: that 
five years was certainly not wasted. 

Of course, the concentration of children in such a 
school is weak—that is why they are not in a gram- 
mar school. Very few of my lessons consist of half 
an hour's reading—it is the teacher’s work to make 
the lesson as interesting as possible within the scope 
of the syllabus. Certainly, it is the teacher's job to stop 
children’s attention wandering to the window! 
When concentration fails, a new method of teaching 
must be introduced. 

As to Colm Brogan’s suggestion that grammar- 
school children are more mature than modern-school 
children, I do not believe it. I know of no boy who 
is ‘emotionally mature’ at fifteen.—Yours faithfully, 


ARMON LEWIS 
83 Nursery Road, Moordown, Bournemouth 


* 


Sir,—Colm Brogan’s excellent account of one per- 
son’s impression of a secondary modern school was, 
alas! only too true, and I think that it would be 
true to say that a goodly proportion of grammar- 
school pupils in many areas, particularly in and 
around cities, are equally bored, apathetic and even 
hostile to education, especially if they come from 
working-class homes. There seem to be few of the 
Keir Hardie breed left. 

Many of these young people are, of course, 
gravely handicapped by their backgrounds. Their 
parents in many cases belong to a generation which 
knows nothing of secondary education and its values 
and thinks only of quick returns for a young 
adolescent in some dead-end job. Many of these 
children go home to empty houses and have to wait 
about for mum and dad to return from work. Their 
evenings are spent trying to do homework in com- 
petition with wireless or television or at the cinema. 
Youth and sporting clubs do good work for some, 
but there is a yawning artistic and moral vacuum 
in many of their lives which is filled only too 
frequently with the trashiest of popular amusements 
and the search for excitement in dubious ways. 

It is to be hoped that the enthusiasts for com- 
prehensive education fully realise the probable 
effect on the cleverer and more sensitive child of 
being plunged into a vast community largely made 
up of the kind of pupil described in Mr. Brogan’s 
article—Yours faithfully, 

EDUCATIONALIST 
* 


Sir,—I think Mr. Brogan’s secondary moderns sound 
a promising lot. 

They are shrewd and good-humoured— “Miss 
So-and-So is too good for us.”’ They are inde- 
pendent and resourceful—A large number of them 
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had interesting hobbies and out-of-school activities 
of a surprising variety.’ They are touchingly opti- 
mistic about the future, in spite of finding themselves 
cruelly consigned in childhood, along with about 75 
per cent. of their fellows, to the ranks of the second- 
raters, the left-overs, the also-rans—The world out- 
side is Eldorado, to which their eyes and thoughts 
are ever straining’—and no wonder. 

Their lack of schoolboy honour is, of course, less 
pleasing; but one wonders why they should find tale- 
bearing worth while. There must be countless 
parents and teachers who have met this common 
habit and cured it inside a week, not by preaching 
schoolboy honour, but simply by turning a deaf ear, 

But clearly what worries Mr. Brogan most about 
these children is their lack of faith in the education 
that the State is, with the utmost care and fore- 
thought, handing out to them. ‘The school had 
nothing to offer them that they believed to be of 
any value whatever.’ 

May I suggest that this is a part of the price 
we pay for the cleven-plus examination? So long 
as this test remains, primary education will be geared 
to it; and once the primary stage is past, it is late 
to start to build on new educational foundations for 
all those—the vast majority—who, inevitably, ‘fail 
the scholarship.” In these circumstances, it is natural 
for many children to sink into apathy while waiting 
for their fifteenth birthday to bring them release 
from the classroom. It is likewise natural for some 
of them to kick the pretty paint with which edu- 
cation authorities seek to camouflage what is perhaps 
(for all its apparent administrative convenience) one 
of the most monstrous educational blunders of all 
time—the grouping of large numbers of average 
children, not with their cleverer contemporaries, but 
with a minority who are barely educable.—Yours 
faithfully, 

FREDA E. TURNER 
Campdowns, Carlyon Bay, St. Austell, Cornwall 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SECRECY 

Sirn,—The employment of Mr. Betjeman’s pen and 
your columns in calling attention to the extent to 
which secrecy prevails in local administration will 
be welcomed, particularly by those who have for 
years advocated amendment of the Act of 1908 by 
which the press was admitted, as of right, to meetings 
of local authorities. 

A Bill introduced by Mr. Chuter Ede in 1931 
would have rectified matters, but a change of 
Government halted its progress. Since then arrears 
have accumulated and today there are over a score 
of authorities to whose deliberations the press is 
denied access, although they exercise functions 
similar to those to which the Act of 1908 applies: 

It is remarkable that in the debate on the press, its 
duties and standards of performance, on May 17, 
none of the several journalists in the House of 
Commons took the opportunity to say a word about 
the disability which the press suffers in this field of 
local administration. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that 
while the deficiencies of the press were enlarged 
upon in the course of the debate, the speeches made 
included instances of inaccuracy, inconsistency, 
contradiction of practice and principle, and mani- 
festations of envy, greed and all manner of un- 
charitableness which, when discovered in the press, 
are heinous crimes. 

The difficulty in the matter of secrecy is that the 
instances of harm and damage done through secret 
deliberations are isolated, and occur at ir-egular 
intervals, in different parts of the country, and so 
lack the clamour for reform by which less urgent 
reforms succeed. 

A Bill which has widespread agreement awaits 
consideration by Parliament if it can be introduced 
under the Ten-Minute Rule, in which event it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Betjeman’s contribution and 
your continued interest will lead to action, with the 
support of all parties.—Yours faithfully, 

H. GREGORY PEARCE 
3 Burnt Ash Lane, Bromiley, Kent 
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ontemporary Arts 


The Key to Kelly 


Tue huge, sparsely populated ter- 
ritories of the Commonwealth— 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand—possess none of 
those conditions which are generally 
counted as having provoked and 
energised the great schools and 
periods of painting and sculpture. The physical, 
social and visual challenges which they offer to 
the artist have not been met or rebuffed; the 
mental images we have of these continents or 
part-continents, however inexact, are more mas- 
sive and suggestive than any artistic works which 
have come from there—which could not be said 
of Europe where the Michelangelos and Rubenses, 
Bramantes and Rodins, not to mention writers 
and musicians, have long been in command. 
Sidney Nolan, the subject of a large retrospective 
exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery who 
was born in Australia forty years ago, promises 
to be the most remarkable, and is already the most 
interesting, painter both to come from the 
Dominions and to meet the challenge. 

Hitherto the most obvious and easy artistic 
response in the Dominions has been to the land- 
scape, but this has generally resulted in the 
rep-esentation of general and rhetorical platitudes 
of the scene dashingly brushed in with a large 
display of pigment and emotive gesture. (Some 
present-day Americans seem also to assault their 
environment by similar means, though in a non- 
figurative way.) Nolan has been, to my mind, the 
only painter from these new territories whose 
landscapes are not deeply picturesque and 
European in language, though no doubt loyal 
Canadians would wish to put forward the name 
of A. Y. Jackson. He has painted Australia not 
asa visitor or a picturesque traveller, but as an 
inhabitant. It is as if the genius loci had taken 
brush and with it manipulated the very essence 
of local earth and vegetation. There are occasions 
when the painter has been tempted to use the 
Victorian lettering of a shack hotel sign or the 
spidery skeleton of a farm machine to spice and 
colour the dry, bare terrain a little too artfully, 
but it looks true and plausible and such elements 
do not obtrude. His methods in these, as in all 
his pictures, are remarkably direct and appro- 
priate. He is a thoughtful and sophisticated 
observer and craftsman, but no one has painted 
any European region quite like this. Any sense 
of exoticism or romantic strangeness these pic- 
tures possess has been imported into them by us, 
the foreign spectator, and not by Nolan. They 
may not communicate a very large part of the 
truth but they are, I am sure, sternly and sensi- 
tively veracious. 

It is far more difficult for the artist in these 
new, demanding societies to project the habits, 
spirit and thrust of their culture with such direct- 
ness and in a distinctively local accent, either in 
terms of immediate, contemporary situations or 
via some aspects of their limited history, by means 
of some significant mythology. The history of 
American painting is crammed, no doubt, with 
pictures of Cowboys and Indians, frontiersmen 
and railroaders, Yankees and Southerners, but as 
far as I know there has been no artist who has 
transformed any part of this story or the vast 
range of folklore into pictorial images of any hold 
or consequence—except through the cinema. 
Modern American painting is distinctive and 





influential, as a national expression, by reason of 
such elusive qualities as scale, energy, calligraphy, 
etc. Australian history has none of the American 
richness and variety, none of its decisive and 
inspiring conflicts, no strong geographical drives 
and tensions, no racial amalgam as fruitful as 
the States has derived from immigration, no 
racial stresses as dynamic as those afforded by 
Indian and Negro. Don’t take my word for it, but 
read the brilliant, apt, entertaining and helpful 
introduction to the catalogue by Colin Macinnes. 
For this reason Nolan’s achievement in resur- 
recting the figure of the bank robber Ned Kelly, 
who with a few companions fought a private war 
with the law in Victoria in the 1870s, and in 
making him a personage in the painting of the 
present is unique in the artistic history of the new 
white cultures. If his early landscapes were 
slightly populated by small, forlorn, vulnerable 
figures, waifish and pathetic, the figure of Kelly 
dominates the scene like a conqueror in many 
roles, fortified and ruthless, but also sympathetic. 
Having said that in praise of this remarkable 
series of pictures, I must also ask an awkward 
question. The story possesses one outstanding 
advantage for a twentieth-century painter. On his 
exploits Kelly wore a kind of elementary armour, 
a metal helmet hiding his face and a breastplate. 
Nolan founds the changing image of his hero 
upon this forbidding and suggestive mask, one 
which Max Ernst might have designed. When 
parts of the face do appear they make a disturb- 
ing contrast with the metal casque. So one is 
bound to ask: does this object which the painter 
has only roughly reinterpreted, which is so 
up to date in its form and implications, give the 
pictures their undoubted force; just because of 
its accidental modernity? Has it saved Nolan 
from having to invent a persuasive image of the 
robber with only the human body as material? 
How would he have succeeded if the Bandit had 
not worn this thing? His interpretations of other 
Australian stories, such as that of the naked and 
abandoned Mrs. Fraser who was saved from the 
aborigines and returned to civilisation by a con- 
vict only to double-cross him, are a better guide 
to his talents. Nolan has not a great constructive 
gift nor outstanding powers of formal invention. 
He possesses a most intelligent, refined and 
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imaginative sensibility which enables him to feel 
into the heart of places, situations and events, and 
he has an exceptional gift of poetic, literary 
improvisation. What his works evoke is more 
remarkable than their formal substance. For that 
reason he would,seem to depend very greatly 
upon the nature and force of the situations which 
beset him. I do not find that the work he has done 
in Europe in the last few years, far more esthetic 
as it is, has matched the pictures produced in 
response to his own continent. BASIL TAYLOR 


Anti-Brecht 


| Wozzeck and Leonce und Lena. By 
| Georg Biichner. (Sadler's Wells.) 
—It’s the Geography that Counts. 
By Raymond’ Bowers. (St. 
James’s.)—Six Months’ Grace. 

By Robert Morley and Dundas Hamilton. 

(Pheenix.) 

IT is almost fruitless for me to urge you to go 
and see the company from the Kurfiirstendamm 
Theatre of West Berlin now visiting Sadler's 
Wells, for their season ends with the week. This 
is a cruel deprivation, but if they return (and 
someone must certainly persuade them to) they 
are quite as well worth a visit as their rivals the 
Berliner Ensemble were when they were here 
last year—in fact even more so. 

This may seem a large conclusion to make on 
the strength of one evening’s performance; par- 
ticularly, it might be added, considering the nature 
of Biichner’s plays which were the material of it. 
Leonce und Lena is a comedy, as romantic as a 
Schubert song but full of metaphysics and satire, 
about the revolt of two young lovers from the 
stifling atmosphere of a small German court; 
Wozzeck, as every opera-goer knows (and for 
some reason likes to recount), is a tragic study 
in morbid psychology whose hero is a melancholy 
barber driven by imagination, jealousy and 
hallucination brought on by a villainous doctor, 
to murder his mistress. These, you may say, age 
ideal materials for a kind cf exotic theatre which 
might look sickly in less heavily mulched soil. 

Consider then. Oscar Fritz Schuh’s production 
bears a good deal of superficial resemblance to 
the Brechtian pattern as we saw it. There is the 
same spareness, almost sparseness, of the sets; 
the same chic, stylised furniture; the same con- 
stant harping on the fact that we are in a theatre, 
not a house of illusions—ropes and scene-shifters 
are much in evidence. One is forced to realise, of 
course, though it has been very often forgotten 
recently, that this kind of technique was not a 
patent of Brecht’s; it is the common inheritance 
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of the German theatre from the experiments and 
discoveries of the Twenties, experiments of which 
the English theatre never took much notice, What 
principally put off English producers then, I 

_ imagine, was that this kind of production seemed 
unsuitable to the English style of acting which 
was, and probably is, too deeply established in its 
naturalistic ways to be easily dragooned into a 
stylised, almost balletic self-negation. 

Brecht took over these ideas, adapting and 
extending them to suit his own philosophy, and 
in spite of all the shouting I doubt whether he will 
ever have any real influence over here simply 
because, in the process, he made them even less 
assimilable than ever. 

The Kurfiirstendamm’s performance fascinates 
because it represents a quite different use of the 
same fechnique and one which might with luck 
have more lasting effects in this country. That is 
because it solves the problem of combining sym- 
bolism with realism, of playing a puppet show 
with live characters. The warm naturalistic acting 
of the whole company, in particular of Bruno 
Dallansky as Wozzeck and Ida Krottendorf as 
his mistress, gains immeasurably from its cold, 
strange setting, and Biichner’s sad, bewildered, 
fevered hero becomes truly exemplary and tragic. 
This is not an alienation effect but an identifica- 
tion effect, identification with alien, silhouette 
figures who suddenly take life. Anyone who has 
seen Petrushka knows that this is a shattering 
business. 

In celebration of the summer doldrums we have 
{t's the Geography that Counts and Six Months’ 
Grace. The first is a hard-working, cerebral how- 
dunnit; enjoyable if you concentrate. The Second 
is a comic vehicle for Yvonne Arnaud, who rides 
it like an aristocrat on a tumbril; tolerable if you 
don’t concentrate. . 

DAVID WATT 


Glyndebourne 


ay) (ane new production of L’I/taliana 
‘in Algeri did not get Glyndebourne 
off to a very brilliant start last week. 
Rossini’s opera is a lively runner 
without much stamina, and it needs 
a very light jockey. This was just what it did not 
get. With an overdone production by Peter Ebert, 
a rather cramping rein from the conductor 
Vittorio Gui, and the heavyweight voice of Oralia 
Dominguez in the title part, it was as if carrying 
thirteen stones, and it sagged at the knees, scarcely 
able to produce any of its usual frisky paces. Miss 
Dominguez has a beautiful voice, which she used 
with consummate art and technique in a kind of 
writing that nevertheless was clearly not ideally 
suited to it, so that her performance was to be 
admired as a vocal tour de force on her part 
rather than enjoyed as the delightful thing of 
Rossini’s creation. Vittorio Gui, too, for all his 
long and distinguished association with the 
modern Rossini revival, failed, at the performance 
that I saw, to find the necessary ease and lightness 
of touch, or to strike a note of genuine gaiety. The 
next ‘Doctor’ film will hardly be unfunnier than 
this performance made the finale to Act 1. The 
comedy is in the notes, which should bounce like 
ping-pong balls or pebbles skimming across a 
pond. Here they thudded down and lay on the 
ground stone dead, or sank with a dull plop. To 
these musical miscalculations Peter Ebert added 
production laden with slapstick movement which 
multiplied their effect by three. Under this bur- 
den what little remained of the music’s witty 
spirit finally gave out, leaving us with a deflated 
bag of tricks from which the breath of Rossinian 
life had been allowed to escape. Not that it is 
not music to which this easily happens. Rossini 
himself, as in so many of his operas, begins to 


‘ < 





run out of breath in Act 2, and even the first 


act is not got through without a short-winded . 


gasp or two. All the same, deftly done it can 
be enchanting, and this frivolous enchantment 
the Glyndebourne performance missed. 

On the following night came Die Zauberfiéte, 
in last year’s admirable production by Ebert 
senior, which is as restrained as junior’s for 
Rossini is overplayed. Here the faults were the 
dead hand over the music of Paul Sacher, whose 
conducting with rare exceptions was somnolent 
and rigid, and the vocal weakness of the principal 
pair of lovers, particularly of David Lloyd as 
Tamino, whose voice, rather small, uncomfort- 
ably produced, and without warmth of tone, failed 
to establish the character and importance of the 
part. The Pamina of Pilar Lorengar was more 
affecting, but this on account of her touching, 
pathetic acting and her irresistibly un-German 
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German accent, like English with a stage French 
accent, rather than for her singing, which showed 
little distinction of style or technique until the syj. 
cide scene near the end. Compensation was to be 
sought, and found, in the Papageno of Geraint 
Evans, who copes with the part almost as welj 
in German as in English, in the Queen of the 
Night of the Swedish Margareta Hallin, who was 
thrilling in her first aria and hardly less fine jp 
her second, and in the Sarastro of the Hungarian 
Mihdly Székely, who sang ‘O Isis and Osirig 
with a depth and richness of tone that I hay 
not heard matched in any live stage performance 
in this country since the war. With Kevin Miller's 
likeable Monostatos, these three provided just 
enough bright moments to light up an otherwisg 
rather dim performance—which, however, has 
potentialities for great improvement all round. 
COLIN MASON 


Moonshine 


The Rising of the Moon. (Warner.) 
—How to Murder a Rich Uncle. 
(Gaumont.) — Lizzie. (London 
Pavilion.) 

Tue Irish, of which I am one of 

- the expatriate sort myself, have a 

good deal in common with the 

Neapolitans, both being prolific and cheer- 

ful sum-makers in whatever part of the world 

they turn up. But their main chartcteristic 
in common, and one which has resulted in both 
cases in a mass of the phoniest imaginable—yet 
for the most part locally unrepudiated—writing, 
music and legends, is the ability to project an 
image of themselves on the rest of the world 
that arouses scorn and envy in about equal pro- 
portions. Picturesque, noisy, bibulous, dirty, high- 
spirited, irresponsible, poetic, superstitious—faced 
with a list of qualities of the sort, what can the 
rest of the world do but peer across the racial 
hedge with the combined wistfulness and smug- 
gery of the clean child gazing out at the urchin? 

How far either the Irish or the Neapolitans like, 

or believe in, or propagate, the image outsiders 

have got hold of it is hard to determine exactly. 

But one thing is clear in both cases, it is a sale- 

able, exportable commodity: Oirishness sells like 

hot pizzas. To John Ford, director, and Michael 

Killanin, producer, The Rising of the Moon 

was clearly a labour of love, a serious effort to 

catch the essential quality of Ireland and the 
basic characteristics of its people; and just be- 
cause of its high-principled aim, its rather 
tremulous air of sympathy and respect and liking, 
the exaggeration and false emphasis in it seem 
worse than they might have if one could suspect 

Mr. Ford of having anything as Irish as a tongue 

in his cheek. No: we are plainly asked to take 

it to heart, just as the publicity hand-out asks us 
to look on it as ‘the foundation stone of the new 

Irish film industry.’ 

It consists of three episodes: one, based on a 
story by Frank O'Connor, illustrating Irish 
pride; the second, based on a one-act play by 
Martin J. McHugh, illustrating Irish uproarious- 
ness; and the third, based on a play by Lady 
Gregory, illustrating The Troubles. They are in- 
troduced and linked up by a smiling figure who 
sidles out of a doorway and says ‘Hullo,’ at which 
the audience twitters. Now the manner for speak- 
ing directly to an audience from the screen is 
terribly hard to get right (I remember Douglas 
Fairbanks simpering at it and even Bing Crosby 
making a mild fool of himself that way), but 
when those only too familiar features look coyly 
out at us and the faintly-Irishised-for-the-occasion 
voice says, ‘My name’s Tyrone Power and I’m 


an actor,’ what is there left to do but laugh? And 
then the unction, the emigrant sentiment and the 
fuss! Sales resistance shoots up. If The Rising of 
the Moon were frankly an American view of Ire- 
land, then one wouldn’t mind in the least, but 
it claims to be an inside view, a bit of native film. 
making. And that, for all its thoroughly native 
cast, it surely isn’t. Within the limits of all this, 
and overshadowed by the obtrusive and ex- 
uberant direction, the acting is mostly excellent, 
if rather—under directorial pressure, one sup- 
poses—overdone at times. Cyril Cusack, in a 
straighter part than usual, fairly gleams with 
quiet goodness. 

How to Murder a Rich Uncle, Nigel Patrick’s 
first attempt at direction, comes in at the back 
door of that gently macabre British school of 
comic murder. I say the back door because al- 
though it has a good idea, a mildly witty script 
and a cast that produces some dazzling short per- 
formances, it never loses an air of family 
charades about it that goes oddly with the polish 
and neatness of individual moments. This is 
partly due to the mixture of acting styles and the 
extreme unevenness of the performances which 
range from Athene Seyler’s as the wonderful 
hard-of-hearing muncher of noisy breakfast 
cereals and sucker-up of soup, the late Katie 
Johnson’s as the simple old lady who outlives, 
outwits and finally outmurders everyone, and 
Wendy Hiller’s as one of those vague, devoted 
country wives with the one awful black-lace 
evening dress and a delicate hand with the slug- 
killer, to Nigel Patrick’s own as the rather off- 
key central murderer that seems pompous when 
he ought to be grave, and those of one or two 
minor characters who are frankly terrible. Within 
its grisly limits the story is a gay one—Uncle 
George, the American millionaire, comes to stay 
at the decrepit manor where: his family, too 
delicate to ask for financial help, decide on 
murder as the only possible course and end by 
killing off most of themselves instead. An 
amateur-looking effort, but lively. 

Lizzie is one of those psychological heavies 
with Eleanor Parker as the girl split into three 
—Elizabeth (dull and inhibited), Lizzie (malig- 
nant and a slut) and Beth (‘wonderful’). It is 
directed by Hugo Haas, who plays the part of 
the old family friend in it, too, and is remarkable 
for only one thing—Joan Blondell, grown quite 
startlingly stout, as Elizabeth-Lizzie-Beth’s boozy 
aunt who fails to see that all her niece’s oddness 
goes back (how did you guess?) to the Awful 
Thing that happened when she was a child. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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HEsE words, used by Sir Kenneth Clark when he 
4 pon the new schools’ television broadcasts by 
Associated-Rediffusion, describe exactly the purpose of 
these programmes. They set out to extend children’s 
interest in the world around them, to train them to use 
their eyes. 
It is a service at which television excels. Visual aids 
play a large part in teaching and now here is a visual 





‘Making the world more vivid and comprehensible...” 


aid which has movement and sound, immediacy and 
flexibility. 

The teaching profession has been consulted at all stages 
in the planning of these schools’ television programmes, 
and is now engaged in offering constructive criticism 
of the lessons. This co-operation is welcomed by 
Associated-Rediffusion who are equally eager that this 
experiment should be a success. 


Associated-Rediffusion 


M you would like a copy of this drawing by John Ward w rite 


to Associated-Rediffusion, Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2,. 
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Unsolved Mystery 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


T has long been known to the almost limitless 
Teirete of his acquaintances that Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff was preparing a treatise on the Tich- 
borne case. Others have started later and finished 
before him. In 1899 when the great project was 
a mere germ in his precocious young mind, Mr. 
J. B. Atlay produced a legal study, mainly of the 
first, civil action. In 1936 when Mr. Woodruff’s 
researches were well advanced, Lord Maugham 
published a further book, again concentrating 
mainly on the civil action and examining its 
records in the assumption that justice was done 
but done at far too great cost of time and money. 
Mr. Woodruff worked on in the intervals of his 
other multifarious activities quite undiscouraged, 
slowly amassing more and more quaint details 
which had escaped the notice of his brisk, pro- 
fessional rivals. Some observers doubted whether 
the great work would ever be completed. Now it 
is before us and it is a splendid monument to 
his perseverance and skill. Some slight internal 
evidence of haste may be found in the present 
edition; the five corrigenda which disfigure the 
table of contents are a small part of the mis- 
prints; there are occasional repetitions and in- 
felicities of diction which patient revision will 
correct. It is to be hoped that they-are receiving 
attention, for this book is certain to be the final, 
classic account of the case. 

And what a case it was, fascinating in every 
aspect! 

* a7 * 

The Tichbornes are genealogically one of the 
most illustrious families in the country. Horace 
Round admitted them to his tiny circle of genuine, 
ancient pedigrees. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury they were rich, having added to their original 
estates in Hampshire valuable London property 
of their distant connections the Doughties. There 
was, however, a paucity of male heirs. Three 
brothers in turn succeeded to the baronetcy. The 
third had two sons, Roger and Alfred. Roger was 
believed to have been lost at sea; Alfred, having 
succeeded, died in 1866, leaving a posthumous 
son during whose infancy the estates were being 
held in trust, when there appeared from Wagga 
Wagga in Australia a man claiming to be the 
lost uncle Roger. He arrived in England on 
Christmas Day, 1866. It was not until May 10, 
1871, that his case opened. It occupied the courts 
fer 103 sittings until March 6, 1872, and cost 
the Tichborne family £92,000. The defence 
plausibly identified the claimant with a Wapping 
butcher named Orton. The claimant was 
then committed for perjury and after another 
enormously protracted trial he was sentenced to 
seven years on two counts, the terms to run con- 
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secutively. He was released on ticket-of-leave in 
1884 and lived until 1898 still asserting his claim. 

Mr. Woodruff lucidly arranges the complex 
of conflicting evidence, but even under his witty 
guidance there are stiff passages. To the juries, 
particularly that of the civil case which had been 
carefully selected from among the educated and 
responsible, the burden of listening day after day 
was intolerable, and it is plain that they cut it 
short out of sheer boredom and exasperation at 
the first moment when a piece of conclusive evi- 
dence seemed to be before them. 


On the claimant’s first appearance he was 
recognised and accepted by his mother, the 
family doctor, the solicitor, many old servants, 
neighbours and tenants, by officers and men who 
had served with Roger in the Carabineers. Apart 
from his mother, the family instantly rejected 
him even before they had examined his claim. 
It was not only the fortune that was at stake, 
it was family honour. The claimant was 
vulgarly unprepossessing, disreputable, probably 
criminal, and he was married to a totally 
illiterate woman who had already borne an 
illegitimate daughter to another man. More- 
over, he was irreligious and his occasional, 
ludicrous attempts to employ the language of 
the family’s faith—he subscribed a letter to his 
mother, ‘May Blessed Maria have mercy on your 
soul’—showed that he was completely out of 
touch with it. This injection of Popery into the 
affair was the source of much of the claimant's 
popularity. It was the idée fixe of Dr. Kenealy, 
who got himself debarred by the violence of his 
defence in the criminal trial. It was a strong in- 
fluence on the two or three Members of Parlia- 
ment who consistently supported him. The 
claimant was for a long time the hero of the 
newly enfranchised lower class whose discontent 
had not yet been canalised into orthodox 
Socialism. They had a deep, inarticulate resent- 
ment against a system of law which seemed to be 
organised expressly to preserve the propertied 
classes. A later generation of working men would 
not be particularly concerned to restore a lost 
aristocrat to his possessions. But class conscious- 
ness in mid-Victorian times was more capricious. 
Hard words were spoken at the trial about 
butchers; much scorn was poured on the 
claimant for his plebeian traits. To the common 
people it seemed that a man like themselves was 
being persecuted simply because he was like 
themselves. And in the background there con- 
tinually flitted the sinister, black figures of the 
Jesuits. So great was the popular excitement that 
Dr. Kenealy got into Parliament well over the 
heads of the two orthodox candidates as the 
champion of the claimant. Hence, partly, the ex- 
tremely severe sentence at the criminal trial. 
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Cockburn had prejudged the case and im 
prudently expressed his opinions before he came 
to judge it and he was resolved that the cag 
should end in his court. 

The propertied classes had every reason to fee 
alarm. None of them would be safe if they were 
at the mercy of adventurers who might claim 
their possessions and leave them vindicated no 
doubt but crippled by costs. Normally such im. 
postors were kept from the courts by the expense, 
but the claimant had devised the expedient of 
selling bonds at a discount, promising to pay 100 
per cent. or more interest on money lent him 
in the event of his success. If that became a prac. 
tice, no one was secure. Worse still, the claimant 
made the assertion, wantonly false, it seemed, 
and abominable even if true, that he had 
seduced his first cousin, now a respectably 
married woman. This particularly outraged 
decent opinion and explains much of the strong 
language used from the bench. Thus for more 
than a decade the case became one’ of national 
importance, with some affinities to the Dreyfus 
case but with two vital differences: the Drey- 
fusards had all the money they needed and 
Dreyfus was certainly innocent. The claimant 
was penniless and probably guilty. 

*» * + 

Mr. Woodruff has taken as subtitle: A Vic- 
torian Mystery, and his great contribution to the 
literature of the subject is to demonstrate that it 
is still a mystery, not the cut-and-dried exposure 
of an impudent fraud as is generally supposed. 
Coleridge, who led for the family in the civil case, 
described the claimant as ‘the cleverest man’ he 
had ever met in the courts. This opinion is 
baffling, for during the 35,000 questions of his 
cross-examination he seems to reveal himself as 
a booby. Though of medium height, he weighed 
nearly twenty-eight stone, drank heavily and was 
afflicted by a tape-worm; these physical dis- 
abilities may account for the daze in which he 
seems to have been enveloped. Cockburn re- 
marked that it would be paradoxical to evince 
his ignorance of Roger Tichborne’s youth as 
evidence of his honesty. It is nevertheless inex- 
plicable that if he were the scheming criminal he 
was represented as being he should have neglected 
to inform himself on matters that were easily 
accessible. He went to Preston, for example, and 
did not trouble to visit Stonyhurst where he 
claimed to have been at school. His answers when 
questioned about his schooldays were pre- 
posterous. On the other hand, he did seem to 
remember a number of odd and unimportant de- 
tails which could not possibly have been known 
to a Wapping butcher who had never met Roger 
Tichborne. The identification of the claimant 
with Orton leaves as many discrepancies and im- 
probabilities as with Roger Tichborne. 

Cockburn’s summing up was pure advocacy. 
He was determined that the punishment should 
be exemplary and that the case should never 
be reopened. Nor was it, despite a steady trickle 
of evidence which seemed to tell in the claimant's 
favour. There was a lunatic in Australia, shut 
up under the name of Cresswell, who might have 
been Orton. Men wrote in to say that there had 
been survivors from the shipwreck in which 
Roger Tichborne was supposed to have perished. 
Other evidence suggested that the master had 
stolen the ship and sailed into Australia under a 
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false name. There was a close connection be- 
tween the claimant and bush-ranging. Were 
Orton, the claimant and Castro two men or three 


men or one man? Did Tichborne shoot Orton, | 


or Orton Tichborne? In the Australia of the 
Sixties men were known by nicknames and 
borrowed and discarded surnames indifferently. 
There was a great deal of shooting and stealing. 
The claimant clearly had a shady past. He may 
innocently have supposed that no questions would 
be asked about it and finally have had to face the 
alternative of a conviction for perjury or for 
some much graver crime in Australia. 

The dissipated, despondent Roger Tichborne 
who is revealed in his letters had moods of self- 
disgust when he wished to disappear. If he sur- 
vived the voyage in the Bella it is quite in keep- 
ing with his character that he should have been 
content to remain dead until his continued finan- 
cial failure and the prospect of fatherhood made 
him think once more of home. 

It is not to be expected that anything further 
will transpire. Mr. Woodruff has provided a 
magnificent encyclopedia of the whole incident 
which will kindle the imagination and curiosity 
of generations of readers. 


Image and Intent 


Romantic Image. By Frank Kermode. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 18s.) 


Tuts extremely scholarly and interesting book 
turns on the material of ‘romantic’ poetry the 
same sort of searchlight that has been unremit- 
tingly focused for so long on the Elizabethans 
and the Metaphysicals. During this period it was 
generally assumed by those who were critically 
in the know that there was little to be revealed in 
romantic poetry by the searchlight method, be- 
cause while the metaphysical landscape was all 
urban clarity and detail—here a café frequented 
by Ficino and Galileo where Platonism, politics 
and physiology could be picked up in garbled 
form for poetic use; there a couple making love 
in an attic; and round the corner monks chanting 
in a baroque church—the romantic moors and 
floods were shrouded in the mists of subjectivism 
and suggestion. Mario Praz’s clinica] study of 
romantic obsessional material did something to 
shake this assumption, and now Mr. Kermode 
seems anxious to assert the continuity of romantic 
poetry with what went before, and the conse- 
quent validity of the same sort of critical 
approach. 

Briefly, and I hope not too misleadingly, to 
summarise Mr. Kermode’s arguments, he con- 
siders the Image, or Symbol, so often found in 
romantic poems, to be the means by which such 
poetry generalises itself and achieves (if it is 
successful) worldliness, moral authority, and that 
fusion of intellect and feeling which is valued 
in the fashionable Metaphysicals. Indeed, he 
attempts to show that the ‘unified sensibility,’ so 
admired in those poets by T. S, Eliot, was also 
the aim of poets who made use of the Image, 
which ‘is without simple intellectual content, 
bearing the same relation to thought as the 
dancer bears to the dance. As in the dance, there 
is no disunity of being; “the body is the soul.” ’ 
For Yeats, poetry was ‘blood, imagination, intel- 
lect, running together. The Image—Words- 
worth’s Leech Gatherer, Keats’s Moneta, Yeats’s 
Dancer—is the mode whereby the romantic poet 
app~chends totality of being. 

Certainly the best romantic poems have this 
wholeness, but is it as much due to the doctrine 
of the Image as Mr. Kermode makes out? He 
claims that T. E. Hulme, who thought he was 
initiating a classical revival, was really restating 


good old romantic points with his doctrine of 
Imagism and the Intensive Manifold. But one 
could equally well argue from this that there is 
nothing particularly romantic about the use of 
Images. Surely it is the poet's purpose which 
matters, and Hulme’s was avowedly to deprive 
the poet of his private, mythical, autotelic world, 
and force his acceptance of traditional and public 
beliefs—the classical] outlook in fact. What is re- 
markable about Yeats—as indeed about Spenser 
and Milton—is not his use of the Image but his 
capacity to create a complete and personal world 
parallel to the ‘real’ one: his marvellously com- 
pelling and absorptive egotism is what enables 
him to do this, rather than his specific deployment 
of Byzantium, the Dancer, and so on. Mr. Ker- 
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mode produces a number of examples of the 
romantic ‘life in death-—Moneta’s face, the dead 
Emerald Uthwart of Pater’s story, the expression- 
less dancer of Wilde, Pater, Joseph Campbell, 
and others—but seems to attach a rather mis- 
leading importance to it as an indicator of the 
romantic ‘real presence.’ We feel that presence 
in Yeats and Milton as if with each line of their 
verse we were taking a look through a chink into 
the interior of some great cathedral, whereas with 
Wordsworth, say, or Hardy—or even in The 
Ancient Mariner—we are still recognisably in 
life, in the general world. Of every successful 
latter-day romantic it is bound to be said by some 
people, as Keats said of Milton, ‘What is life to 
him would be death to me.’ JOHN BAYLEY 


Fettered Saints 


Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution. 
By Gerald R. Cragg. (C.U.P., 30s.) 


Tue decades after 1660 were Puritanism’s testing 
time in England. During the civil war Puritans 
had fought what they believed to be God's battles; 
and God by blessing their endeavours had con- 
firmed their faith. Many a Puritan besides Oliver 
Cromwell had argued that his cause had been 
vindicated by success. But after 1660 the Good 
Old Cause was in ruins. ‘God hath spit in my 
face,’ said the Commander-in-Chief of the once 
victorious Army of Saints. If success had justi- 
fied, what lesson was to be drawn from failure? 
Either the Cause had not been God’s at all, or it 
had been furthered by wrong methods. Some, 
faced with persecution, abandoned the struggle 
altogether, conformed to the Church of England 
and retained their benefices or government offices. 
Others concluded that Christ’s Kingdom was not 
of this world, and withdrew, like the Quakers, 
into pacifism and abstention from politics. All 
had to undertake an agonising reappraisal: 
Milton’s task of justifying the ways of God to 
man must have seemed no less difficult: than 
necessary to those who, like the poet himself, 
had sacrificed all for a defeated and dishonoured 
Cause which they had believed to be God’s. God 
seems to manage things ‘more by his wisdom than 
power,’ wrote Charnock sadly, ‘which is not so 
intelligible to man as the sensible effects of his 
strength.’ Not many retained the dauntless rebel- 
liousness of Milton’s Samson, crying, ‘My heels 
are fettered, but my fist is free.’ 

On top of this collapse of their most cherished 
theories came the virulent persecution of the 
Restoration decades. Dr. Cragg rams home in all 
its horrible detail the physical and mental impact 
of this persecution, which gets no more than a 
generalised phrase or two in most accounts of 
the period. The hundred prisoners of both sexes 
in a small cell, with no means of sanitation; the 
open, stinking prison drains, frequently over- 
flowing and polluting the scraps of filthy straw on 
which the sick and dying lay; the slaughter of 
jail-populations by epidemics in summer, by cold 
and damp in winter—it is well for us to be 
reminded of the cost at which religious freedom 
was won. Even those who escaped or survived 
prison often faced financial ruin, whether by 
unemployment or by heavy fines spread over a 
whole congregation because the minister was 
already bankrupt. Worst of all was the strain 
rising from the erratic incidence of persecution, 
the constant uncertainty, the unnerving decisions 
that had daily to be taken. Was it right to 
jeopardise one’s wife and children? Could one 
not miss chapel the Sunday a raid was antici- 
pated. Were the Quakers right absolutely to 
reject precautions and concealments which other 
sects adopted? 


Yet in one respect persecution was a godsend. 
Those who stood the strain found their morale 
restored. For here was the answer to the tortur- 
ing doubts of 1660. Persecution at the hands of 
the ungodly had always been the fate of the 
righteous: that was how they knew their Cause 
was God's. Persecution thinned the noncon- 
formists’ ranks, but it weeded out time-servers, 
and it confirmed the remainder in their with- 
drawal from politics. Suffering, not the building 
of an earthly Kingdom, was their lot. The virtues 
of nonconformity between 1660 and 1689 were 
courage, faith, solidarity, mutual assistance, vigi- 
lance against weaklings. But in the bare struggle 
for survival many adornments of earlier Puritan- 
ism were lost. The Clarendon Code excluded dis- 
senters from universities and from participation 
in local government. Nonconformist theology lost 
intellectual content; sermons dealt mostly with 
problems of conduct; attitudes, both of accep- 
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tance and of resistance, became conventionalised. 
Restoration Puritanism produced works of 
literary genius but no new ideas. As the older 
leaders died off with Baxter, Bunyan, Fox, the 
generation which took their places seemed 
$tunted, parochial, narrow. And when finally 
— persecution ended in 1689—without any 
ifting of the ban on dissenters entering universi- 
ties or government service—the heroic virtues of 
ortitude, endurance, faith, could no longer shine 
the darkness. What emerged was a number of 
end and provincial sects, rigidly hidebound and 
eft behind by the main stream of intellectual life, 
squabbling without dignity among themselves 
about trifling shibboleths. Their Paradise was far 
more lost than they realised. 

Dr. Cragg’s previous book, From Puritanism 
to the Age of Reason, showed his skill as a 
historian of ideas. In the present admirable 
volume he tells, learnedly and lovingly, the tragic 
story of how dissent found victory in defeat after 
1660, and defeat in victory after 1689. Inevitably 
the book suffers from the atiempt to treat non- 
conformists as a single group. Realising that their 
default had resulted from disunity, the sects sank 

ome of their differences after the Restoration; 
ut their reactions, both theological and practical, 
to persecution were so different that it is almost 
isleading to generalise. But, so far as generalisa- 
Gor is possible, Dr. Cragg has shown us how 
uritanism sank into nonconformity in this 
eneration of humble sufferers who left us their 
sting symbol—a man with a burden on his back. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


N’Espoir ne Peur 


Desert Love. By Henry de Montherlant. Trans- 
lated by Alec Brown. (Elek Books, 15s.) 


MONTHERLANT’S work has never failed to pro- 
voke bitter and violent controversy. By back- 
=. and inclination a conformist, a believer 
n traditional virtues, he has, in a series of novels, 
essays and plays over a period of thirty-five years, 
consistently and vehemently assailed the twin 
standpoints of conformity and belief in tradi- 
tional virtues. Instinctively religious he has re- 
jected religion; instinctively a fighter he has 
sserted that there is no cause worth fighting for; 
nstinctively associated with his class and its 
¢reed he has become both classless and creedless. 

‘N’espoir ne peur.’ In disinheriting himself, 
map has chosen to adopt the device of 

e ducs de Bourbon. If man is to live with dig- 
ity, with a sense of grandeur, he must learn 
to live without hope and without illusions. He 
must accept that he is alone and that his salvation 
can only come from himself. Like le roi Ferrante 








LEFTOVER 
LIFE TO KILL 


and Léon de Coantré he must understand, once 
and for all, that ‘sa seule noblesse, celle qui un 
jour lui sera comptée, sera précisément d avoir 
refusé toute aide extérieure a lui-méme.’ (Michel 
Mohrt, Montherlant—Homme Libre.) 

La Rose de Sable was completed in 1932, but 
for a variety of reasons (mainly political) 
Montherlant was unwilling to agree to its publi- 
cation. In 1954 he extracted from it L’histoire 
damour de la Rose de Sable, of which the 
volume under review is a translation. The present 
version (little more than half of the original 
manuscript) stands as a novel in its own right, 
an important transitional link between the early 
lyrical novels and the great naturalistic works 
which followed it. It also represents virtually the 
only instance in which Montherlant treats with 
sympathy and tenderness the relationship which 
can exist between a man and a woman. 

Lieut. Auligny is a young man of great in- 
tegrity, exaggerated sensibility'and small intelli- 
gence. His ambitious and militant mother (one 
more devastating portrait from Montherlant’s 
gallery of ‘la femme-mensonge’) encourages him 
to wish to serve in Morocco and at the same 
time contrives (without his knowledge) that he 
shall be posted to Casablanca. From Casablanca 
he is dispatched to a small and isolated garrison 
near the Algerian frontier. At last, to save him- 
self from sexual obsession, he takes a young 
Arab girl as his mistress. Although the only con- 
tact which he manages to establish with her is 
physical, the relationship leads him, with ironic 
and tragic inevitability, to a reconsideration of 
the whole colonial question and of the moral 
validity of his function in Morocco. The sub- 
sequent conflict between his patriotism and his 
sense of justice forces him to demand his recall 
from the garrison, thereby sacrificing the ad- 
vancement and the decorations which previously 
were all that he had most coveted. 

Two versions of La Rose de Sable already 
exist; the translator has contributed a third. Gide 
has commended the remarkable authenticity of 
Montherlant’s narrative. The translator, however, 
has obviously had his doubts. 

Auligny is in bed with his Arab mistress: 

—Cela te donne du goit? 

—Du goit de quoi? fit-elle stupidement. 
—Enfin, est-ce que ¢a te fait plaisir? 
Elle répondit d’une voix pitoyable: 
—Non, vous me faites du mal. 

But the translator knows that wogs don’t speak 

like that! Accordingly his version reads : 
‘Ah, that gives you a thrill, does it?’ 
‘A shrill. What is a shrill?’ she asked, dully. 
‘Why, I mean: do you like it?’ 
In a miserable tone of voice, she replied: 
‘No, zis hurt me.’ 








is by Dylan Thomas’s widow, and I don’t believe a woman has ever let 
her hair down in print so completely before. She hasn’t got an inhibition 
. . . extraordinary book . . . the story of a marriage on the grand scale, 


brilliantly written and violently felt. 








A bitter, blasphemous, soul and body stripping, acridly realistic cry from 
the heart of a young woman suddenly deprived of her life’s keystone. 
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For the rest, everything is arch, everything iy 
knowing, everything is slangy. The pages arg 
peppered with “browned offs,” ‘forked ups’ and 
‘he’s had its.” ‘Mére’ becomes ‘Mamma,’ ‘petite 
amie’ becomes ‘little piece of fluff.’ ‘Oh, oui} 
Jaime tant ¢a!’ is translated: ‘Golly, yes, I'm 
awfully fond of that!’ ‘Elle examinait longuement 
son sexe’ is translated: ‘She inspected her 
intimacy at considerable length.’ 

Would-be readers are advised either to brush 
up their French or to await the appearance of a 
new translation. 

DEREK LINDSAY 


Mum and Her Satellites 


Family and Kinship in East London. By Michael 
Young and Peter Willmott. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 25s.) 

IF the authors of this fascinating: work are fair 

samples of our younger sociologists, then some of 

the contemporary cracks about that profession 
are going to look pretty silly quite soon. Messrs, 

Young and Willmott are observant, tactful, 

sympathetic, humorous—and able to write. Their 

survey of family life in Bethnal Green and at 

Greenleigh, a pseudonymous estate in outer 

London where many Bethnal Greeners have been 

resettled, is of great intrinsic interest and forms 

a valuable supplement to Mr. Hoggart’s recent 

The Uses of Literacy. I really feel that nobody 

who wants to know how our society is changing 

can afford not to read Young and Willmott. 

The first part of the book’s thesis is to the effect 
that in Bethnal Green the family is not only more 
close-knit than in middle-class areas, but that it 
is understood to embrace a much wider circle of 
kin. This is established in precise detail, but the 
most revealing anecdote, quoted in the Introduc- 
tion, concerns the small son of one of the 
authors, who made his home in the borough 
during the survey, saying one day on returning 
from school: 

The teacher asked us to draw pictures of our 
family. I did one of you and Mummy and 
Mickey and me, but isn’t it funny, the others 
were putting in their Nannas and aunties and 
uncles and all sorts of people like that. 

The Bethnal Green family is a social unit partly 
because, until recently, it was able to remain a 
geographical unit; evidently it has been the rule 
that a three-generation group, comprising as many 
as twenty individuals, would live out their lives 
within a few minutes’ walk of one another or even 
in the same street. This arrangement has obvious 
advantages in such practical terms as baby- 
minding, care of the sick and aged and so on, but 
it can also help to establish a local community, 
going beyond the bounds of kinship, for people 
to belong to and have a recognised place in. 

The central figures of this network are the 
Mums, educators, providers of the family meet- 
ing-place, non-technical obstetric consultants, 
child-care advisers, regular lenders of that vital 
ten-bob note. I hope I can say without undue 
disrespect that if I were a working-class girl in 
Bethnal Green I should probably find somewhere 
like Holyhead or Wick a handy place to conduct 
my relationship with Mum after marriage, but 
then I am not, and on the evidence here presented 
I cannot doubt that my feelings are shared by few. 
Or I would not doubt it if I were certain that the 
authors never confused seeing Mum every day 
and liking it with seeing Mum every day and 
being too pious, too timid or too lazy to complain. 
Anyhow, a lot of Mums are seen a lot of the time. 

In ‘Greenleigh’ the whole picture changes. The 

t new middle-class homes, the bit of gar- 
, the country air are real luxuries after grime 
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and overcrowding and three families to a lavatory. 
The children, particularly, are getting a proper 
chance at last. But the wives are lonely, the neigh- 
bours are ‘unfriendly’ and don’t help out in crises,. 
and fares back to the Green are expensive. ‘People 
get snobbish when they come out here’—to an 
environment where status can only be judged by 
possessions, where pretty curtains or a new car 
take the place of talents as a dart-player or story- 
teller. Further, the two-generation structure of 
Greenleigh means that when the children grow 
up and marry they will have to move out in their 
turn, instead of taking over their grandparents’ 
houses as these fall vacant. 

In their final chapter the authors consider 
housing policy, both as it is and as it might 
be. in the light of their findings. Unfortunately 
it is not a platitude to suggest, as they do, that ‘the 
purpose of rehousing is to meet human needs, 
not as they are judged by others but as people 
themselves assess their own.’ Radical rebuilding 
of the slum areas is the alternative to Green- 
leigh-type resettlement schemes which is put 
forward here, and the enormous upheaval and 
expense of such an alternative is not underrated 
(nor, incidentally, is the devotion of many 
administrators of the present policy). But some 
kind of fresh approach seems called for if the 
acquisition of a new house is not to be a field 
where you take what you're given and no back 
answers. The implications of this clearly embrace 
the entire working of the Welfare State. That 
is yet another reason for getting hold of this 
book. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Caricature Sculptures 


Figures of Fun: The Caricature-Statuettes of 


Jean-Pierre Dantan. By Janet Seligman. 
(O.U.P., 21s.) 
Figures of Fun, fully annotated if less 


elaborately compiled, is the first book on the 
caricature-statuettes of Jean-Pierre Dantan to 
appear in any language. It is surprising, because 
this sculptor in petto had a touch of genius. Open- 
ing the book at almost any one of its illustrations 
we know the charges of Dantan are in the classi- 
cal tradition and reminiscent of terra-cotta lamps 
and figurines of bronze, from Tanagra down to 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Dantan, indeed, it 
is evident, studied long and ardently in the 
cabinet secret of the museum of Naples. 

But what this book really evokes for the 
reader is Paris in the 1830s, that last decade of 
the old world before the railways. It could be 
called, in principle, Balzac’s Paris. The Paris of 
Grandville, the Devérias, other good draughts- 
men such as Cham, and the musicians who were 
Dantan’s friends as well as his victims. His 
Album Amicorum had musical autographs by 
Rossini, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Spontini, 
and even Chopin. And this is typical of his 
tastes: Dantan’s masterpieces are his statuettes 
of Liszt, Berlioz and Paganini. 

The reviewer has for long had in his possession 
the Musée Dantan, a collection of one hundred 
wood engravings in black and white silhouette 
of Dantan’s Galérie des charges et croquis des 
célébrités de l’époque. It is, in fact, the sale cata- 
logue of Dantan’s statuettes, and the woodcuts 
are by Maurisset, who had been a seal engraver 
and whose early training reveals itself in this 
work. The little book is magical, too, in its strength 
of evocation. But, of course, the statuettes them- 
selves, those few of them one has seen, are better 
than the engravings. That, for instance, of Balzac, 
known as /a canne de Balzac, for it is a caricature 
of his famous walking-stick of ivory encrusted 


with emeralds. Was this the walking-stick of Balzac 
that later belonged to Wilde and was in his house 
in Tite Street? And what has become of it? Bal- 
zac wrote in delight about it, as also the full- 
length charge of himself, to Madame Hanska. 
Dantan made three visits to London, in the 
course of which he modelled the astonishing 
statuette of Lord Brougham in his Lord Chan- 
cellor’s full-bottomed wig sitting on the Wool- 
sack. This is as full of character as his bust of 


Balzac. But, as well, there is his group of the | ? 


Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester sitting 


talking together in the House of Lords which 





tells all and everything about the royal Dukes. | 


A statuette of William IV must be an exact like- 
ness of this monarch straddling or stumbling 
along in his sea-walk, in slow motion. What, one 


wonders, can be the headless statue of the Duke 


of Wellington, ‘head intentionally omitted, 
modelled in 1833, and shown in Vienna in 1933, 
though ‘it has not been possible to see a copy 
of it’? 

But, of all the works of Dantan, it is to his 
statuette of Paganini that one returns again. A copy 
of it, dark and saturnine, for those interested, 
is still be seen in its glass case in the window of 
the violin shop in Wardour Street. The stance is 
peculiar indeed. Paganini’s elbows were double- 
jointed; Castil-Blaze said of him that his wrists 
were attached to his arms by joints so supple 
that his hands were like handkerchiefs tied to 
the end of sticks which fluttered in the wind. A 
pity there is no charge of Paganini as Sir Charles 
Hallé saw him, ‘nearly every afternoon, in a 
music shop in the Passage de Opéra, where he 
would sit for an hour enveloped in a long cloak, 
taking notice of nobody, and barely ever raising 


his piercing black eyes.’ He was one of the sights | 


of Paris (in 1838) and Hallé had often gone to 
stare at him with wonder. 

A multitude of minor and haunting characters 
comes to life again in the sixteen pages which 
are taken up by the list of his works, serious as 
well as comic, for Dantan was not particularly dis- 
tinguished in his ordinary, straightforward busts. 
Typical of his friends was Robert Houdin, inven- 
tor, prestidigitator and maker of automata, but. 
in particular, an horologist, his master work being 
a mystery-clock in the form of a transparent 
glass tube with no visible means by which its 


impetus was carried from the movement up to | 


the hands. Perhaps this is the very: clock de- 
scribed a short while ago as being in the posses- 
sion of C. K. Ogden when he died. What was 
the connection between Houdini, the great con- 
jurer and illusionist, and Robert Houdin? This 
is another problem to which I do not know the 
answer. And there is, not altogether unexpectedly, 
the secret museum of Dantan, who seems to have 
been dwarfish and not particularly pleasant in 
character, a collection of curiosa including a dish 
by Bernard Pallissy, ‘thought to be the only one 
of its kind, 
Huguenot potter and experimenter. 

For more than thirty years of his life Dantan 
spent the summer months at Baden-Baden. Time 
was rolling on into the Second Empire. And in 
the 1850s Dantan, who in temperament was half- 
actor and half-musician, produced several panto- 
mimes at the Folies-Nouvelles with Legrand, who 
had worked with the immortal Deburau in the 
role of Pierrot. These do not seem to have been 
particularly successful, but they are indicative of 
his interest in the stage. There is the hint of 
Offenbach in so much of Dantan. But, by now, 
Miss Seligman’s book is read and finished. She 


has brought to life a minor and forgotten genius, | 
and one only wishes for more illustrations and | 


a fuller text. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


by the ‘great and courageous’ | 
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Princes of Wales 


Heirs Apparent. By Thomas Sidney. (Allan Win- 
gate, 25s.) 

THERE seems to be no doubt that the early 
Hanoverians had all the vices of the Stuarts but 
none of their virtues. The most boorish of them 
all, George I, so detested his son, the Prince of 
Wales, that he seriously entertained a proposal 
to have him shanghaied aboard a ship and taken 
to America, whence he would be heard of no 
more. This proposal came from Admiral Lord 
Berkeley and on King George’s death the details 
were found in his private writing cabinet. These 
early Hanoverians could speak no English, only 
liked Hanover, but regarded the country they 
had inherited as legitimate game for their greed 
and the insatiable: demands of their many 
mistresses. 

George II was as tiresome as his father when 
he reached the throne, and his hatred of his 
eldest son, ‘Poor Fred,’ as he was called, knew 
no bounds. As a king, he was disliked more than 
George I and his manners were even worse. Mr. 
Sidney tells us in this remarkable book that ‘the 
unpopularity and contempt of the King was 
shown by the formation of a club called “The 
Rump” because its membership was composed 
of men who had experienced the displeasure of 
the King expressed in his own unique royal 
fashion—a turn of the back and a gesture with 
his ample behind.’ 

‘Poor Fred’ died before his father and thus it 
was that his eldest son came to the throne as 
George III. Unlike his forebears, and indeed his 
own children, he was a clean-living man but of 
very little intellect or common sense and, when 
he came to lose the few brains he ever possessed, 
his eldest son became Prince Regent. Mr. Sidney 
is emphatic in acknowledging the legality of the 
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THE NEW PILGRIMAGE 


LANZA DEL VASTO 


“, ,. the best account to appear so far...” 
The Listener 


The Analysis 
of Dreams (25s) 


MEDARD BOSS 


Foreword by DR. E. B. STRAUSS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


“. .. an invaluable work.” — 
Liverpool Daily Post 
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“An intensely interesting book. . ."— 
Spectator 
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Prince’s marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert. ‘In all the 
muddy dealings of the Prince with women and 
money,’ he writes, ‘the decency of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert shines like a star.’ 

George IV’s death provoked the well-known 
rhyme, not quoted in this book: 

George the First was always reckon’d 

Vile; but viler George the Second. 

And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third? 

When George the Fourth from earth descended, 
God be praised those Georges ended. 

There are several long chapters in Mr. Sidney’s 
book about King Edward VII when Prince of 
Wales. There is no new material that I can find, 
but the story is told with a strong bias in favour 
of the Prince. His faults are blamed upon his 
unfortunate upbringing. He began life as a good 
and lovable lad and even Baron Stockmar, who 
may be described as the great professional expert 
on royal perfections and imperfections, remarked 
favourably on the calm, clear and bright expres- 
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sion of the young Prince. Queen Victoria, a, 


soon as she became a widow, insisted that her 
eldest son should be treated in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of her late husband. This 


was, perhaps, most unfortunate and, as Edward 


himself said in later years to Lord Esher, 4 
never had a boyhood.’ The Queen sent repeated 
notes to his tutor, but would not address the. 
tutor as ‘dear Mr. Birch.’ This note is typical, 
‘Queen Victoria to Mr. Birch. The Prince of 
Wales has told us that he had been riding in 
the street last Saturday. We do not wish him to 
do this and altogether not to ride out there at 
present, except rarely, and in that case in the 
Park. In the Park would have been the best place,’ 
One wonders if Mr. Birch was not tempted to 
use this document as an example of how not to 
write English. 

Heirs Apparent is written in an easy profes- 
sional style and can be recommended for both 
entertainment and instruction. 

GERALD HAMILTON 


New Novels 


The Company She Keeps. By Mary McCarthy. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 
Revolution and Roses. By P. H. Newby. (Cape, 
15s.) 
The Others and Richard Sordello. By Alberta 
Murphy. (Cape, 15s.) 
The Terrible Swift Sword. By Arthur Steuer. 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 
The Well of Hope. By Herbert Zand. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) 
It is a good thing that Mary McCarthy’s first 
novel, The Company She Keeps, has been made 
available again; first published fourteen years 
ago, it has been difficult to get hold of ever since. 
In many ways it is her best book. The author 
attempts an ambitious technical device which 
does not quite come off: the heroine is presented, 
in six self-contained episodes, at different stages 
of her life in contrasted, yet essentially repetitive, 
relationships; hidden somewhere here, a rather 
pretentious foreword suggests, lies the key to her 
true personality. As it happens, the book turns 
out to consist of six loosely linked and brilliantly 
entertaining short stories, which give the writer 
ample scope to put her impressive intelligence 
through its paces. This intelligence can be seen 
working in every line; the deadly mockery grows 
sharper and sharper until it is almost directed 
at itself. I find Miss.McCarthy the most readable 


. living ‘writer; her work reminds one of how many 


flat passages of padding, how much loose think- 
ing and conventional assumption, one is com- 
pelled to accept from even the best of her 
contemporaries. 

The background of her first book is the world 
of the self-consciously radical New York intelli- 
gentsia, the Thirties movement in decay, which 
has remained her subject ever since and of which 
she has become the official social historian. It is 
a parochial society, still, when this book was 
written, on its home ground: she was later to 
describe it in flight, to Utopia in The Oasis, 
cloistered on the staff’ of a women’s college in 
The Groves of Academe, at a seaside artist’s 
colony in A Charmed Life. Some of her short 
stories refer to an unhappy childhood (mentioned 
in The Company She Keeps) when the immigrant 
Roman Catholicism of her mother’s family and 
her father’s Yankee Protestantism caused an 
emotional and moral conflict. From this, the 
heroine escapes to the bright, urban world of 


* psycho-analysis, Left-wing idealism and sexual 


emancipation, where she comes to grief, but 


where her creator's satirical gift flourishes. The 
first story is the weakest: the uncompromising 
attitude adopted by Miss McCarthy is always in 
danger of falling into a hard, cheap pertness, and 
here this degeneration almost occurs. She rallies 
in the second, however, and the third is that 
classic ‘The Man in the Brooks Brothers Shirt, 
The fourth is more superficial, but the last two, 
describing life on a political magazine and a 
psychiatric consultation, show her at her wittiest 
and subtlest again. 

Alexandria is the scene of Revolution and 
Roses, where some rather daft English people 
get comically involved in Neguib’s revolution. 
P. H. Newby is evidently attempting to repeat 
the success of his brilliant Picnic at Sakkara, but 
somehow or other this latest novel does not 
manage to get itself taken so seriously. A 
facetious note has crept into his style, and his 
English characters seem to be carelessly drawn. 
Intending to depict confusion, he succeeds too 
well and the farcical element robs the cleverly 
contrived situations of significance. However, he 
provides one vivid portrait of an Egyptian 
officer, comparable to Muawiya Khaslat in the 
earlier book. 

Two American novels reveal unattractive but 
positive talents. Alberta Murphy’s first book, The 
Lilac Caprice, was funny in a wild, coarse, cruel 
way, and so is her second, but the self-conscious- 
ness which might have been the mark of a 
beginner is unfortunately even more apparent in 
The Others and Richard Sordello. This betrays 
itself sometimes in unnecessary obscurity, some- 
times in a childish desire to startle. It is possible 
that Miss Murphy is both original and second- 
rate: a confusing combination in a writer. The 
Terrible Swift Sword is about one of those brutal 
military academies that often figure in fiction: it 
is less funny than Calder Willingham’s End as a 
Man, less unhealthy than Musil’s Young Torless, 
not so good as either. The tone is one of bleak 
hysteria and the plot is given the shape of a 
detective story. Arthur Steuer writes with un- 
affected efficiency and a thorough understanding 
of his warped and undeveloped characters. 

Norman Denny has made an admirable trans- 
lation of The Well of Hope, by Herbert Zand, a 
young Austrian poet. This short novel describes 
the ordeal of a test-pilot, who has crashed in the 
desert, making his thirsty way, with a hyena for 
company, towards an oasis. Saint-Exupéry is the 
master: the opportunities for symbolism are not 
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ignored and every so often the poetry beneath 
the prose breaks out in a self-conscious display 
of fine writing. Some of these passages are too 
purple: ‘He had dreamed as he went of royal 
cities buried with unimaginable treasure beneath 
the sand; he had wandered through the groves 
of temples, hearing the music of trumpets, cym- 
bals and drums. He had passed through portals 
of pure, glittering gold, and angel hosts had de- 
scended with seraphic voices singing songs of 
praise.’ This psalmodic rhythm weakens the im- 
mediate impression of a human brain dissociat- 
ing itself from a tormented body, which was 
recently conveyed so successfully by William 
Golding in Pincher Martin. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Mauriac and Caviare 


MADAME PRUNIER’s La Maison (Longman, 21s.) 
is a long way above most histories of individual 
firms, which are usually resolute pieces of pub- 
licity in a thin disguise. True, the virtues of the 
three famous fish restaurants (two in Paris, one 
in London) are made clearly perceptible, and the 
lists of famous patrons sometimes become awe- 
struck catalogues; but the body of the book is an 
entertaining and often penetrating story. Some- 
times it is very frank: some earlier incidents, she 
says, recall Mauriac—Grandmother disinheriting 
her son out of spite, having found a legal trick 
by which this might ruin him; two stepsons 
fighting with fists over a heritage neither would 
get, while Grandfather lay dying upstairs. 
Mauriac? Or Zola? Gayer passages are her vain 
search of all Persia for caviare, and her father’s 
restocking of the French rivers with sturgeon— 
which, by the way, it seems could be done in 
England if the Minister of Ag. and Fish. had 
sense enough to ask her. 

RAYMOND POSTGATE 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 107. J. BUNTING. 
(‘British Chess Magazine,’ 1950) 
BLACK (9 men) 
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WHITE (10 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week, 

Solution to last week’s problem by Guidelli: B-B 4, 
threat R-B 5. Theme of this fine problem is the un- 
pinning of Black bishop permitting it to discover check. 
1...B x Rech; 2B-K3. 1... B-B6ch; 2 R-K 5. 
1...B-Q3ch;2Kt-K3. Alsol...P x R;2Q x P. 


99°%% PERSPIRATION 

Thirty years ago it was possible to be a great master, 
even a world champion, without working really hard 
at the game away from the board: this is no longer so. 
Capablanca was perhaps the last example of the great 
natural genius who did not have to study the game, 
and | well remember Keres telling me a few years ago 
that Capa’s methods could not succeed today—too 
much is known. Preparation for a major tournament 
nowadays is not merely a matter of a very thorough 


theoretical knowledge of the latest developments in the 
openings but also of a close study of the individual 
styles and peculiarities of the other competitors. 

As an example of Botwinnik’s capacity for taking 
pains, there is his game with Golombek in the Alekhine 
memorial tournament in Moscow last year. Botwinnik 
was first equal at Moscow, and Golombek was last, so 
one would have thought that Botwinnik might have 
left this particular game to look after itself; but in fact, 
Golombek told me, Botwinnik made a careful study 
of the way Golombek handled the English opening as 
White and prepared a special line of play against him. 
Similarly, Gligori¢c in the recent Zonal tournament at 
Dublin, knowing Alexander’s liking for Petroff’s 
Defence, told me that he spent a long time preparing 
a line against it. This doesn’t always work out well, 
of course—the most famous failure is the variation of 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THE scent of freshly cut hay drifted down the slope 
to where I walked this evening. Flies were congre- 
gating under the overhanging trees, and I had to 
brush my way through them. Cutting hay releases 
a scent as much a part of summer as the perfume of 
honeysuckle, meadowsweet or old tea-roses. It also 
disturbs a legion of flies and tiny insects, some of 
which cluster in the hedge bottom while others 
settle on the swath that lies bleaching in the sun. 
As the grass stubble dries, the juices of severed plant 
stalks congeal and the lesser herbs, exposed to the 
sun and deprived of the natural moisture, begin to 
yellow, wilt and die. To walk the hayfield is to 
change the colour of one’s shoes, for pollen and 
fine dust adhere to them and lodge in the creases 
and cracks in the leather. Woe betide the person 
allergic to the grass harvest, for hay fever comes with 
less warning than the discoloration of one’s shoe- 
leather! It takes a while before the shorn field 
recovers and an aftergrowth rises. The rake gleans 
the field, the baler thumps and clatters away and, 
walking on the headland that was once well 
sheltered, one comes across discoloured eggshells 
that tell of a pheasant’s nesting. Whether the brood 
survived or not one can only guess, for the jungle 
is no more and the field belongs to the insectivorous 
small birds, while the grasshoppers still sing. 
oblivious of danger. 


FEEDING WOODPECKER 

Green woodpeckers are oftener to be found 
feeding on the ground than in trees just now, for ant 
colonies are active in the heat and stream about 
grassy mounds like citizens in the rush hour. One 
green woodpecker that often used to perch in the 
old apple tree at the top of my garden and sometimes 
hammered a message on the near-by telegraph pole 
has taken to haunting a neighbour's garden, searching 
the rather long grass industriously. Being fonder of 
a mound or a place from which he can observe the 
comings and goings of potential enemies, he con- 
tinually pauses to shoot his neck up and take stock 
of things above the ‘forest.’ The ants are to be 
found all along the hillside, powdering the light 
soil in old rockeries as well as in the untidy grass and, 
since they are never finished moving pupe for some 
teason known only to themselves, the woodpecker 
has a fine feast Without glasses one couldn't be 
sure what he is about, but under close observation 
that long, hinged tongue is seen to be in constant 
use, and ants are his favourite dish. Every now 
and again, just to reassure himself, old pickaxe head 
flips up into an elder and poses in true woodpecker 
fashion, but he wastes no time in returning to the 
banquet. Posing doesn’t quell his appetite. 


WaTER SUPPLY 

“When we lived at X, remarked the old man, ‘we 
‘ad a fine ole time gettin’ water. Every summer 
about now the well run dry or got so low you 
couldn’t get water. Landlord was a decent chap but 
inclined to go ’alf-cocked. Bought one o° them 
wind things to pump water, forgettin’ that you got 
to go where there's plenty o’ wind in the first place 


£21 


the Sicilian worked out by the Argentine pia, -.s 
Lajdorf, Panno and Pilnik, and played on the same 
day by each of the three against the Russians Spassky, 
Geller and Keres, with three Argentine losses as a 
result. 

On balance, however, a really thorough preparation 
for a tournament and for one’s opponents in it pays 
handsomely. Partly it pays in objective ways; one gets 
better positions and uses less time on the clock. 
Perhaps equally important is the subjective effect—a 
thorough preparation gives the player concerned a 
feeling of self-confidence which considerably reduces 
the nervous strain and helps him to last out the 
individual games and the tournament better. This, | 
believe, is the reason, or one of the reasons, why the 
Soviet players seem to last out a long tournament 
better than anyone else. 





Next ’e moved the windmill to another well an’ 
pumped that, but the water dried up just the same. 
Finally ’e went an’ dug a ‘ole up the ‘ill a bit farther. 
Water come down without the windmill affair, but 
about that time they started on some new scheme 
‘igher up still, an’ that seemed to be certain to cut all 
the water off. We moved then. Landlord said ‘e’d 
get compensation, but you can’t make tea with 
compensation an’ | never ‘eard of nobody washin’ 
in it. My missus wouldn't wait to try, any old ‘ow!’ 


LeaF CURL 

A reader asks about the treatment of leaf curl 
found in stone fruits in this sort of weather. Lime 
sulphur or Bordeaux mixture are preventives, leaf 
curl being a fungus disease, but the immediate 
action is to pick off and burn the affected leaves, 
providing, of course, infection is not so acute as to 
make this dangerous to the life of the tree and what 
fruit it bears. 





Summer Fiction 
A Double Affair 


ANGELA THIRKELL 


This delightful new Barsetshire novel 
displays the author’s usual grace, wil 
equanimity and engaging narrative power.” 
—(ELIZARETH BOWEN) 15s 


The Gilded Fly 
HAMILTON MACALLISTER 


‘Young hooligans in conjunction with 
eccentric masters and respectable parents 
are a fine field for comic observation; and 
Mr. Macallister writes some very funny 
passages indeed.’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘One of the funniest novels | have 
read for a long time. . . . Strongly recom- 
mended.’—Punch. ‘His individual characters 
are superb.’"— PETER GREEN ( Daily Telegraph) 
‘A brilliant comedy . . . | thoroughly recom- 
mend it."—FRED URQUHART ( Time and Tide) 


Your Money ws 
and Your Life 


GEORGE MILNER 


‘A very good story which combines the re- 
quirements of a true novel with the puzzle 
element of the mystery tale."—FRANCIS ILES 
(Manchester Guardian). ‘Highly recom- 
mended."—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 
The bes! thriller of its kind published for a 
while The actual working ou! of the 
mystery is matched only with the skill of 
the character drawing.’-—News Chronicle 
Admirable.’—Spectatar Ils 6d 


HAMISH HAMILTON 




















Charms for Midsummer 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 381 


Report by Papoose 
The usual prizes were offered for an astrological charm for incantation at the summer solstice. 


As R. Kennard Davis remarked some months 
ago in these columns, the trouble about setting 
competitions is that one cannot enter for them 
oneself. To me an astrological incantation sug- 
gests infinite possibilities: rich romantic poetry 
stemming from Macbeth or Kubla Khan, magical 
formule, Zoroaster, the Chaldeans (not to men- 
tion Mr. Carroll Richter), and humorous skits on 
any of them. Alas, few competitors went farther 
afield than the signs of the zodiac, and, with some 
exceptions, their entries, poor in quantity as well 
as quality, showed a dreary sameness in the 
treatment of this theme. There were one or two 
variations on it: a plea for a world at peace (J. 
Aitken), ‘Ere we meet the final bust, Showered 
with atomic dust’ (P. W. R. Foot). Arcas made 
the Test Match his subject f 


Pisces in the ascendant yield 
Dabs and flounders in the field. 


L. E. Honnor used technical solar terms with 
humorous effect : 


By thy dark and mystic spots 
Foil the Tax Man’s wicked plots. 


And Allan M. Laing submitted ‘A charm to make 
a girl’s hair curl.’ 

Of the above, only the last-mentioned seemed 
to me to read like an incantation. Rhoda Tuck 
Pook, however, S. M. Mansell, D. R. Peddy and 
Elspeth did succeed in achieving an incantatory 
effect, the latter being also commended for 
her witty ending: 

High up my entry—'tis heavenly—’t wins! ! 
On the other hand, it was the weakness of the 
last line that prevented P. M.'s from being a 
winner (and does Poll really rhyme with knoll?), 
Also commended are the well-shaped verses of 
D. L. L. Clarke, G. J. Blundell and Guy Kendall. 


I suggest that two guineas should go to J. A. 
Lindon for his sheer vitality, the movement 
getting faster and faster, the dance wilder and 
wilder; and a guinea each to Gloria Prince for 
her most competent and pleasing verse, H. A. C. 
Evans for humour and a good climax, R. A. 
McKenzie for two incantations showing mastery 
of rhythm, and to Doc Hop who shows what 
can be done without the aid of rhyme and metre. 


PRIZES 
(J, A. LINDON) 


Sun at the solstice of summer, my horoscope 

May need a telescope. Haven’t one. Borrow scope! 
(Nothing will rhyme except fingerprint-poroscope : 
Use ’em at Scotland Yard, much to my sorrowscope!) 
Are you my star? If you are, make tomorrow’s scope 
Wider than that of today: a Good-Lor! oscope— 
What? Is it really a luck-evermoroscope? 

Not (with me outside) a shutting-the-dooroscope? 
Make it a lovely romantic amouroscope; 

Lively with travel—and not a Cook’s-Touroscope— 
Yacht-in-the-tropics (perhaps) then-ashoroscope 

(Cut out the labour, I don’t want a chore-oscope!) 
Healthily-happily-live-to-fourscoroscope; 

Not an atomic-and-hydrogen-waroscope : 

And as for money, a guineas-galoroscope : 

Let’s say a jubilant-competitoroscope! 

(Must be authentic, not just an Old-Mooroscope! ) 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 


Midsummer Sun Most High, 
Permit that I 
May gain a little brightness from your blaze, 
A little richness from your golden store, 
A loftier station for my humble praise, 
A warmer heart, the wiser to adore: 
Godstar of Gilders, touch my greying hair; 
Lord of Full Curves, more ample make my own; 
Grant of your Fruitfulness that I may bear 
A child again, before my days are flown; 
Make me not over-sanguine, fiery, dry, 
But fearless and electric, vital, strong; 
And, Patron of the Feminine Right Eye, 
Vouchsafe that mine see not when I do wrong! 


(H. A. C, EVANS) 


Adsit Libra in my purse; 
Absit Cancer villainous; 
And when picnicking I go 
_ Absit then Aquarius; 
Adsit Pisces when I’m off 
To the river for the day; 
Let me stay there undisturbed— 
Absit Taurus far away; 


Adsit Virgo pure and chaste 
When I meet my wife-to-be; 
When at last she’s brought to bed, 
A-ab-absint Gemini! 

(R. A. MCKENZIE) 


Sun on high in Gemini, 
Lord of fission, heat emission, 
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Lord of fusion (peace illusion), 

Great Inventor: at the centre, . 
Twenty million—not a chilly *un, 

I’m afraid, sir—centigrade, sir! 
(Carbon Cycie even Ike’ll 

—If Presiding—not be riding; 

Nor will Khrushchev yet have pushed y’off 
From that saddle which you straddle! ) 
Star of rife tellural life, 

Ever-glowing God of growing, 

Grant my boon this blazing June: 
Never change your thermal range, 

To become as cold as some, 

Or, by Jove, a Super Nova! 


(Doc HOP) 


(To be chanted while dancing widdershins with 
the nose pointing to the Pole Star.) 


Oh sidereal solstice! Oh Selenographic Azimuth! 
Oh aweful Albedo! Lean from thy right ascension, 
turn your favouring cusps towards me from your 
secular syzygy and pour down on me good fortune, 
Oh Sun, who through the anomalistic year turns 
through the edadial plane, and wheels past the 
synodic spheres, let me no longer suffer from a 
defect of illumination, but pour down on me thy 
bolometric light. Thou who are fishier than Pi 
less controversial than Cancer, less subject to tail 
twitching than Leo, incline thy elliptical orbit to 
me, thy perilous perihelion, descend thy node and 
bring me luck. 


COMMENDED 
(P. M.) 
Sol, Sol, 
Pretty Poll, 
Perched on Summer’s highest knoll! — 
Now Cancer, claw to claw, doth grip you 
No sprawling Gemini shall trip you, 
Capricorn nor Aries nip you, 
Leo maul, nor Taurus rip you, 
Sagittarius’ arrow chip you, 
Damp Aquarius’ bucket drip you, 
Scorpio whip you, Libra tip you, 
Virgo lip you, Pisces flip you, 
Nor any cloud of Heaven eclip you 
& Or stray across your 
Gold embossure! 
Let trumpets sound! Remember Joshua, 
And in your solisticial zenithing 
Stand still for us, and shine like anything! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 384 
Set by Guy Hadley 


A prize of six guineas is offered for an 
extract from Lewis Carroll’s posthumous master- 
piece, Alice in the House of Commons. Limit: 
200 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
384,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 2. 
Results on July 12. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 945 


ACROSS 
1 The fare’s changed; it’s down (8). 
5 No honour in getting these free tickets (6). 


1... fiction, as the agent might inquire at the 





DOWN 


quiz (6). 


9 Bones in the belfry? (8) 


10 ‘And ever against eating cares, Lap me in soft 
—— airs’ (Milton) (6). 


12 King of Borneo, travelling incog. (6) 

13 ‘I —— lonely as a cloud’ (Wordsworth) (8). 
15 I am no plotter (anag.) (12). 

18 Oddly enough, they’re not sickle ones (7, 5). 
23 Fido needs to go to bed, obviously (3-5). 


24 One of the commodities in which John Welling- 
ton Wells dealt (6). 


26 It branches out in a big way at stag parties (6). 
27 Mastered in fluid guise (8). 
28 Cossack had a meal; was it free? (6) 


29 Incidentally pie’s pied with verse (8). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s T 


2 A graduate, Edward (6). 
3 Used by the vaulter perhaps (3-4). 
4 Crumpled but distinguished backview (4). 
6 Glad, Amy, to get an old nut? (7) 
7 Strikers go into a huddle to get parsnips (8). 
8 Wriggling nude hidden under the beach (4-4). 
11 Accountant, legislator and I get on, in the pink 
(7). 
14 _ the wind on the heath, ——’ (Borrow) 
(7). 
16 Lake musicians? Who the Dickens are they? (8) 
17 Hove in sight from here? (8) 
19 Ten men and 1 confused with Victorians (7). 
20 Sleepyheads (7). 
21 Decamped about morning (6). 


22 How did March 15 appear in ancient Rome, 
privately? (6) 
25 It’s the end (4). 





tieth Century Dicti y 


and a book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on July 2 and addressed: Crossword 


No, 945, 99 Gower St., London, WCI. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 

















Solution on July 5 


Solution to No. 943 on page 828 


The winners of Crossword No. 943 are: Lapy Hopson, Pritt’s Cottage, 
Sou! any Suffolk, and Lapy Duopate, Merevale Hall, Atherstone, 
ic 
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ADVICE TO THE TREASURY OR LORD RADCLIFFE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


FRANKLY, I had no intention of 
referring to the gilt-edged market 
again for some considerable time— 
it is becoming a bore—but I cannot 
let pass the pontifical comments of the weekly 
financial-economic press which would have you 
believe that the Government can do nothing to 
improve matters until it has conquered inflation 
and stopped the continual fall in the real value 
of money. This is simply not true. Send me to the 
Treasury with sufficient powers anti I would have 
the gilt-edged market up four or five points in no 
time. I would simply rescind Mr. Butler's ludi- 
crous decree issued at the end of 1955 which 
forbade the local authorities to borrow from the 
Public Works Loan Board if they could raise 
money from the capital and mortgage markets. 
This has been at the bottom of all the trouble. 
The open market was never really keen on local 
loans and in recent years it has had its hands full 
catering for the increasing capital needs of in- 
dustry. It has naturally shown a preference for 
new issues of equity shares or loan stock con- 
vertible into equities, partly because of the 
undoubted tendency towards inflation under full 
employment, partly because the insurance com- 
panies—the mainstay of the capital market—have 
been increasing the equity proportion of their 
investment funds. To send the local authorities 
back into the capital market was simply kicking 
against the pricks. It would not have been so 
calamitous if it had been done on a small scale, 
but it was done on a colossal scale. The Economic 
Survey gave the following figures: 





In £ million 


1955 1956 

Local Government net borrowing 
from Central Government 413 88 
Other borrowing (net) .. ai —8 332 


Throwing an extra £340 million of local loans on 
to the capital market in one year was asking for 
trouble. It was an act of panic. Why? The Govern- 
ment surely had the power to cut down local 
government capital spending by refusing loan 
sanctions; yet total gross fixed investment of the 
local authorities increased by £29 million to £567 
million last year. Why was this allowed to hap- 
pen? The Government must take responsibility 
for the total investment of public authorities and 
not pretend to throw it on the capital market. Mr. 
Macmillan, when Chancellor, must have realised 
how foolish it was to disorganise and depress the 
market with this sort of unpopular borrowing, 
because he took the nationalised industries right 
out of the market and brought them back on to 
the Treasury's lap. Why did he stop short at that? 
Why did he not give the local authorities the same 
nursing? 


* * * 


The answer appears to be that he was advised 
by Sir Oliver Franks and other City bankers to 
go on reducing the outstanding volume of 
Treasury bills (which has in fact been cut by 25 
per cent. since December, 1955). Now I quite 
agree that the Treasury had no effective control 
over bank money while the banks had a super- 
fluity of Treasury bills which they could turn 
into cash at any moment. Give me the powers 
and I would also settle that point tomorrow. I 
would ask the banks to agree to a once-for-all 
special funding, turning a large portion of their 
Treasury bills into Treasury deposit receipts on 
the war-time model. Call it forcible funding if 


you like, but it would allow the Treasury to go 
back to normal Treasury bill finance and take the 
local authorities away from an overloaded ass of 
a gilt-edged market. All this blah about the loss 
of British Government credit! The market would 
respond to my sensible plan, if it were carried out, 
with a rise sufficient to put War Loan back on a 
44 per cent. yield basis. 


* * * 


The pundits in the weekly financial press would, 
of course, pretend that this was shockingly in- 
flationary. Interest rates must be allowed to rise, 
they cry, because the demand for capital is in 
excess of the supply. To bring the two things into 
balance we might need an equilibrium rate of 
10 per cent. or even 20 per cent. Well, I can 
answer that one too. We just cannot afford it— 
either as an extra charge on the Budget or as 
an extra debit on the balance of payments. You 
really cannot ask hard-working people to pay an 
extra 2s. income tax today in order to hand over 
more interest to rentiers. The rate of interest must 
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always be a managed one and the sooner we get 
down to managing it properly the better. 

. -_ + 


Of course the demand for capital will be in 
excess of the supply when world trade is booming 
and profitability is high. That is why we put 
obstacles in the way of the borrower—stepping- 
up the down payments on hire-purchase goods, 
cutting down bank advances and making the 
sanctions of the Capital Issues Committee more 
difficult to get. These are pure controls, remember, 
and the Conservative Government has not only 
used what the Labour Government imposed, but 
has tightened them up (witness the new directions 
to the CIC). If the demand for capital is still too 
pressing, the controls must simply be increased— 
but net the rate of interest. That is an outmoded 
weapon. It has never been established that under 
a heavy taxation system a high rate of interest 
deters any commercial borrower with a good 
profit margin (a fine industrial company, Birfield, 
is just now borrowing at 6} per cent.). A high rate 
of interest only upsets the local authority and 
other builders of public works and houses—the 
final effects being often inflationary—and yet 
these spenders can be controlled directly by other 
means than the rate of borrowing. This perpetual 
obsession with high-interest rates as a disinfla- 





PRODUCTS 


The Gateway Range of 
(a) Watermarked papers for commercial use— 
Writing, Ledger, Air Mail, Index Board, 
Blotting, Cheque, Stamp, Office Systems, etc. 
(b) Printing and Drawing Pape oated Art 
Paper and Board, Chrome Gummed, Cart- 
ridge, Detail, Tracing, Chart and Recording, 
etc. 
Banks, Bonds, Manifolds and Continuous Stationery 
‘aper 
“No Carbon Required Paper” 
The Time Saving Copying Paper 
Packaging Papers 
Glassine, Greaseproof, Pure Vegetable Parch- 
ment, Glazed Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G 
Sulphite, Foil Backing. etc. 
Tissues 
Industrial Base Papers 
Photographic, Dyeline. Ferro Pruissate, Plastic 
Laminate, Abrasive, Oi] and Air Filter, etc. 
Commercial and Personal Stationery and Envelopes 


Distribution Centres 

(a) At Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, iverpool, 

1/0 Manchester, Newcastle, Notting- 
am. 
Dublin, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Dur- 
ban, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, 
Ndola, Nairobi, gos, Karachi, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Tokio, Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, Perth, 
Wellington, Auckland, Buenos Aires and 
AGENCIES throughout the World. 


Salient Points 


Net Profit (including adjustments in 
respect of previous years £454,670) 


(b 


a> 


after Taxation and Minority interests £2,748,886 
Debenture Interest ° 216,619 
Preference Dividend ° 89,006 


Ordinary Dividend (174%) |. 





828,318 

Net Profit retained in the Group 1,614,943 

£2,748,886 

Net Current Assets .. ee 13,933,663 

Fixed Asscts me os o“ ++ 16,003,327 

Trade Investments - _ oe 831,841 
Total Capital Employed (including 

Debentures and Loans) _ 


-- £30,768,831 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT BY 
MR. L. W. FARROW, CBE, CHAIRMAN 
Sales: 1 referred last year to the fact that the 
demand for paper at the date of writing my state- 
ment had fallen from the high peak of demand in 





THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(Wiggins Teape and Co. (1919) Limited) 
ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1956 


1955. The sales of our Group, however, for the first 
three months of the year were not affected, owing 
to the accumulated back-log of orders from the year 
1955. The reduced demand persisted throughout 
the year though some improvement was shown 
in the latter part of the year with the result that 
all our mills were back to full time working with 
a small measure of overtime by the end of the 
year. Sales in several of the overseas markets were 
adversely affected by the continuation and, in some 
cases, intensification of import quotas with the 
result that the volume of our overseas sales also 
followed the pattern of our home sales and showed 
a decrease. 

Production: Following on a record volume of 
produciion of paper at our Group's paper mills 
during 1955, there was a decline during 1956 duc 
to the decreased demand in the Home and Export 
Markets to which I have already referred. 

Further Developments: Owing to the continually 
increasing demand for the products of our Bridgend 
Mill in South Wales, which so far has been met 
by increasing the production from the existing 
machines, we came to the conclusion recently that 
it was necessary to order a fourth machine. Basing 
the last few years our sales of paper in West 
Africa have been expanding and we decided that 
we must mect the situation by providing a local 
office and a warehouse. We have acquired the 
whole of the share capital of Lendrum (Export), 
Ltd., who have branches in Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Tokio. The branch at Hong Kong has been 
amalgamated with our own branch there. For 
some time past we had contemplated having 
permanent representatives and a warchouse in 
Singapore so we were glad of the opportunity to 
acquire the Lendrum business. Since the acquisition 
of this Company we have decided to extend further 
our trade in Malaya and have acquired premises 
at Kuala Lumpur. In connection with the produc- 
tion of NCR paper, it was necessary to provide 
further manufacturing capacity. We therefore ac- 
quired the Treforest Gating Piatery for this pur- 
pose. Additional new plant has becn ordered and 
will be installed within the next twelve months. In 
the meantime the demand for NCR Paper and Art 
Paper have enabled us to run the existing art 
coating machines at Treforest at full production. 

Prospects for Current Year: Sales for the period 
to date show a small increase on those for the year 
1956. Having regard to the fact that during the 
opening monihs of last year, the effects of the 
1955 boom were still being felt by the large back- 


log of orders unexecuted, your Directors are 
particularly pleased to be able to report this 
increase in sales during the opening months of 


1957. The profits. however, have been affected by 
increased costs. Unless there is a deterioration in 
trading conditions as the year goes by, the 
Directors are hopeful that the profits of 1957 
should be satisfactory. 
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tionary weapon has pushed the Treasury into an 
absurd contradiction in monetary technique and 
completely demoralised the gilt-edged market. It 
is time to end this muddle. The rate of interest 
has got to be managed properly and the demand 


for capital effectively controlled. If the Treasury 
does not mend its ways this country, living pre- 
cariously on its foreign trade, will find itself 
before long as uncreditworthy as a South Ameri- 
can republic. 


COMPANY NOTES | 


By CUSTOS 


Tue stock markets began the week 
with ‘an end of the account’ feeling. 
The gilt-edged rally faltered, gold 
shares went easier and copper shares 
turned weak. Oils had boiled over and there 
had been no bonus forthcoming at the BURMAH 
OIL meeting. At the lower levels, however, the 
leading shares have been supported. The tendency 
to move from the capital goods shares into con- 
sumer trade shares is still in evidence. Outstanding 
was a rise of 2s. 3d. in GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
‘A’ shares to 55s. on some special ‘inside’ informa- 
tion given by a new City editor in one of the 
Sunday papers. GUS will announce, it was said, 
another record profit—up £1 million at £20} 
million—and a modest increase in the dividend 
from 624 per cent. to 65 per cent. or 70 per cent. 
The current year’s trading is said to be better than 
ever. Mr. Wolfson will celebrate the company’s 
silver jubilee, it was suggested, with a 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus, making shareholders who had 
100 shares twenty-five years ago the proud posses- 
sors of 1,754 shares. If this ‘leak’ is confirmed 
GUS will better MARKS AND SPENCER, whose chair- 
man, incidentally, has now explained that the 
phenomenal increase in profits last year was due 
to internal brain-work—a ‘reorganisation of 
methods and procedures’ offsetting the rising 








COMPANY MEETING 


JAMES W. COOK & COMPANY, 
LTD. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 





Tue 60th annual general meeting of James W. Cook 
and Company Ltd. was held on June 14 in London, 
Mr. R. Massey (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Your Company has had a good trading year but 
1956 was not without hazards, and indeed they have 
continued into 1957. 

The Suez crisis had its repercussions on our trading 
through the various restrictions and diversions of 
shipping, which brought about violent fluctuations 
in our fortunes both as regards the Lighterage and 
Wharfage trades. 

Stocks at the Wharves are once again building up 
after very heavy withdrawals at the height of the 
Suez crisis which naturally affected our rent income 
but now, in general, the situation in all Departments 
has settled on to a more equitable basis, even if at a 
somewhat lower volume of trade than we would 
normally expect. 

In the Budget I am glad to note that a small 
coficession in investment allowance on shipbuilding 
has been made, and we intend to take the oppor- 
tunity, small though it is, of mitigating the sevenfold 
pre-war cost of replacing a ship. 

The difficulties of trade are reflected by a fall in 
the Trading Profit from £334,699 to £278,310 but I 
must point out that 1955 was a record, and that this 
year’s figure is well above the average of previous 
years. The Net Profit of £77,249 does not bear com- 
parison with previous years without taking into 
account the ever increasing cost of taxation. 

The report was adopted. 


trend of costs. The improving market in consumer 
trade shares is fully justified by the latest Govern- 
ment statistics, which show consumer spending 
up 7 per cent. in the first quarter or 4 per cent. in 
real terms. The sales of durable household goods 
beat the average with a rise of 13 per cent. in 
money or 12.2 per cent. in real terms. This should 
consolidate the rise in HOOVER, now 43s., as well 
as in GUS. A welcome recovery was seen in 
tobacco shares with IMPERIAL strong at 40s. (up 
two or three shillings). If the cancer scare sub- 
sides on hopes that a cure or amelioration can be 
found by the tobacco company researchers, these 
shares should sell on a lower yield basis than 10 
per cent. BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO are now 
quoted ex the capital bonus of one for three at 
40s. 6d. for the bearer shares. If we scale down 
the previous year’s dividend of 20 per cent. tax 
free to 15 per cent. tax free the gross yield would 
be £6 8s. 9d. per cent. If we allow an increase to 
16 per cent. tax free, which seems to be fore- 
shadowed by the March interim dividend, the 
potential gross yield would be £6 17s. 6d. Inves- 
tors may prefer the safer refuge of BAT, with 
such a handsome yield. 
* * * 

If SHELL is accorded the position of first among 
growth equities, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL would 
probably be classed second by most investors. 
The speech of the chairman, Sir Alexander Fleck, 
at the shareholders’ meeting provided all the 
arguments needed for that classification. Growth 
follows from the expenditure of capital in the 
development of new products or the extension of 
old. The group has spent £267 million on new 
fixed assets in the UK since the end of 1945 and 
of the £44 million sanctioned in 1956 just over 
half is being spent on manufacturing fifteen new 
products which were either not on the selling 
range in 1945 or were being produced only on the 
pilot scale. Consideration is now being given to 
the extension of capacity in products for which 
a rapid expansion in demand can be foreseen, 
such as Terylene, ammonia fertilisers, the new 
plastic polyvinyl chloride, etc. Heavy expendi- 
ture on research is always yielding new products: 
Sir Alexander mentioned the discovery of the new 
inhalant anesthetic ‘fluothane.’ About £50 million 
is to be spent this year on capital developments. 
The board tries to maintain a fair balance between 
the distribution of profits as dividends to stock- 
holders, who can reasonably expect to find further 
money for development, and the retention of 
profits for reinvestment. Unlike Mr. Gaitskell Sir 
Alexander finds the equity shareholders perform- 
ing a very useful function. Last year’s slight set- 
back in profits—from £564 to £534 million before 
tax—was partly due to the price standstill policy 
which ends on June 30. In future the company 
will adjust the price of each product up or down 
as demanded by cost and market conditions. 
Turnover, which rose 6 per cent. last year, is 
running higher this year and the shareholders can 
probably look for better results. At 43s. 6d. to 
yield 4.55 per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend, 
which was covered about 2.9 times, the shares are 
a fairly priced growth equity and if it were not 
for the threat of nationalisation they would sell 
on a much lower yield basis. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross and Mr. Richard Stokes do not exaggerate 
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when they say that nationalisation would ruig 
ICI, for it would no longer be able to share 
patents with the American industry or attract the 
bright young chemists from the universities who 
go to build up the brilliantly successful manageria] 


team. 
* + e 


ROLLS-ROYCE is another high-ranking growth 
equity but much more specialised. New develop. 
ments cover projects like rocket motors and the 
installation of nuclear machinery in a submarine. 
Government contracts are, however, declining 
and the company will eventually be dependent on 
the civil aircraft market. In spite of the intense 
competition from America the company holds 
over one half of the world’s orders for civil gas- 
turbine aero engines. The present backlog of 
firm orders stands at no less than £100 million, 
Total sales last year were £80 million, of which 
the Government accounted for no less than 56 
per cent. In his annual statement Lord Kindersley 
warned shareholders that the increasing turnover, 
which is fortunately attributable to the commer- 
cial business, was not at present being matched 
by a corresponding increase in net profits. How- 
ever the company has increased its appropriations 
for depreciation and the ordinary dividend of 
20 per cent. (against 174 per cent.) is covered by 
earnings. The company issued recently two shares 
for every seven at 95s. and the old now stand at 
118s. 9d. to give a yield of 3.4 per cent. For the 
short view investors are probably right to prefer 
the consumer trade shares with higher yields, but 
for the long view I would sooner hold the low- 
yielding ROLLS-ROYCE, SIMON CARVES, HEAD 
WRIGHTSON, etc., and back the companies on 
which the industrial survival of this country 
really depends. 





COMPANY MEETING 
BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 





THE 37th annual general meeting of Bukit Panjong, - 


Limited was held on June 18 in London, Mr. D. F. 
Topham (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The Accounts show a small falling off in profit as 
compared with the year 1955, which is due to a 
considerable drop in the crop harvested. 1956 proved 
to be most difficult in respect of crop. 

Results for the year would have been less satis- 
factory had we not been fortunate in our forward 
contracts over the last half of the year, which resulted 
in an over-all increase in the nett average price 
realised, despite the fact that the market price of 
rubber was generally lower in 1956 than in 1955. 
Thanks to this over-all increase we were able to pay 
an Interim Dividend of 1d. per unit, less tax, in 
November and your Board can now recommend 4 
final distribution of 2d. per unit, less tax. 

An area of 110 acres of old seedling rubber was 
replanted during the year, and for the current year 
it is proposed to cut out and replant a further area 
of 233 acres. 

During the year under review, Ulu Yam continued 
to prosper and we received a return of £3,230 from 
our investment on which distribution tax had already 
been paid. Since January, Ulu Yam has acquired 
the property known as Bukit Munchong. The joint 
properties now amount to just about 1,950 planted 
acres and 525 acres of jungle reserve. Of the planted 
acreage some 625 are under oil palm, which area 
has its own palm oil factory; the whole is in bearing 
and revenue producing. 

The date of Independence for the Federation of 
Malaya is drawing very near, but all indications point 
to the change being made in an atmosphere of good- 
will on all sides, and with nothing to give rise to 
anxiety as regards the future of the Planting Industry. 

The report was adopted, 
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Tue thirty-first Annual General Meeting of Marks 


& Spencer, Ltd., was held on the 13th June at 82 
Baker Street, London, W.1. 
Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) who presided said: 
” Ladies and Gentlemen: May I take it that in 
accordance with our usual practice the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts may be taken as read? (Agreed.) 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Our Net Profit for the year has amounted to 
£5,606,000 compared with £4,955,000 last year, an 
increase of £651,000. 

Provision for taxation required £7,200,000, an 
increase of £2,025,000 on last year. Income Tax at 
£5,350,000 compares with £4,000,000 and Profits 
Tax at £1,850,000 compares with £1,175,000. 


SCRIP ISSUE 
The Ordinary Share Capital was increased in 
February last from £9,047,000 to £18,094,000 by a 
Scrip Issue of 1 “A” Ordinary Share for each 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Share held, and on this 
increased Capital the Board recommends a final 
dividend of 20% bringing the total dividend for the 
year to the equivalent of 30% or 1/6d. per share 
against a comparable distribution of 1/3d. per share 
P= last year. 
RESERVES 


We propose to transfer to the General Reserve the 
sum of £3,096,000. We have merged the Stock 
Contingency Reserve of £1,000,000 and the Deben- 
, ture Redemption Reserve of £399,000 with the 
General Reserve which removes a certain amount 
of detail from the Balance Sheet. The General 
Reserve will then stand at £6,000,000 and with the 
balance of £1,762,000 in the Profit and Loss Account, 
the Revenue Reserves will Amount to £7,762,000. 
The Capital Reserve still stands at £19,323,000. 


GENERAL SURVEY 

Our Turnover has exceeded £125,000,000 against 
£118,000,000 last year. We are reaping the benefits 
of the substantial investment we have made in the 
expansion and modernisation of our stores. We have 
particularly benefited from our policy of up-grading 
and widening the range of specialised goods we sell. 
The Profits we show are due not only to the increase 
in trading which we report but also to lower operating 
costs. 

We were concerned with the constantly rising cost 
of operating our business. At the beginning of 1956 
as a first step, we took the course of examining our 
systems and procedures. After due probing, we came 
to the conclusion that some of our methods had 
become cumbersome and were costly in time, effort, 
and money. Simplified methods were introduced 
which cut out unnecessary paper work on the part of 
large numbers of our staff who were diverted to more 
useful and productive tasks. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


By these means and by the “Good Housekeeping” 
campaign which wé inaugurated in regard to our 
controllable domestic expenses, we checked the rise 
in our operating costs and have, in fact, effected 
considerable savings. I am glad to say that at the 
same time our operation is smoother and has gained 
in efficiency. 

Another factor which led to increased Profits 


~ 


Was the lower charge for Repairs and Maintenance. 








YIM 
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MARKS & SPENCER LIMITED 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £125,000,000 


99% BRITISH GOODS 


SIR SIMON MARKS REVIEWS PROGRESS 


This is the item in our Accounts under which we 
charge the cost of keeping our Properties and 
Equipment in good repair and condition. It is an 
operating expense chargeable against the year’s 
Profit and the sums required for this purpose may 
vary each year in accordance with the needs of par- 
ticular stores. This year we have spent on Repairs 
and Maintenance £744,000 which is £537,000 less 
than a year ago and our Trading Profit has benefited 
by that amount. 


STORE DEVELOPMENT 


We have now completed the rebuilding of the 
bombed stores. This operation, extending over 6 
years, has provided us with 15 splendid stores 
specially designed for the character of our business 
of today. The most impressive addition to our chain 
is the Birmingham Store. We have invested over 
£1,000,000 in this unit which would indicate to you 
the scale on which it has been constructed. 

I informed you in my speech of last year that 
we had decided to slow down our investment in store 
development in response to the Chancellor's 
appeal. In that year 1955/56, we had spent some 
£6,500,000 and there was a balance of work amount- 
ing to approximately £2,500,000 to be completed 
during this Financial Year. This programme has now 
been completed. The most important store of this 
series, Princes Street, Edinburgh, opened yesterday. 
The actual building operation has taken 24 years to 
finish. This brings the number of stores we are 
operating to 237. 

We have set in motion plans for rebuilding a 
number of stores and further expansions which will 
add valuable selling space in cities and towns where 
we are now successfully trading. This programme 
will cover a period of about 2 years, and will involve 
an estimated sum of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000. 


INCREASED SELLING SPACE 


Year after year I have given you an account of the 
progress of our efforts to provide greater selling 
space in our existing stores in order to display the 
growing range of goods more effectively. Progress 
has been particularly rapid in the last 5 years for 
in this period, we have increased our selling space 
from 2 million to 3 million square feet, a gain of 
50%. Our stores are becoming important shopping 
centres. 

It is not easy to describe the transformation of so 
many of our stores which in the course of their 
evolution have assumed a distinctive character. It is 
clear, however, that our customers appreciate the 
new look of our stores and particularly do they 
welcome their more spacious and attractive setting 
which shows our goods to advantage and provides 
pleasant and convenient shopping conditions. 


MERCHANDISING POLICY 

The continued success of our business lies in the 
character, quality and wide range of special gar- 
ments we sell, which cover some of the important 
needs of all members of the family. 

Our brand name “St. Michael” has become a 
household word for value. It is the symbol of well- 
styled, well-finished, attractive garments, with 
wearing properties in which the customer can have 
every confidence. We seek to strengthen our good- 
will with the community. 


BRAND NAME “ST. MICHAEL” A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


: Our policy of up-grading our goods has been con- 

sistent throughout many years. This is a dynamic 
policy on which are engaged scientists, technologists, 
Stylists, etc., who form part of our Merchandise 
Research and Development Division. The import- 
ance we attach to this phase of our work can 
be seen from the fact that the cost of operating our 
Technical Services amounts to well over £500,000. 
There are some 60 Scientists, Technologists and 
Technicians in a total staff of over 230 persons 
employed in these services. 

Much of the progress we have made in the im- 
provement of our goods stems from the systematic 
and continuous work of our scientists and tech- 
nologists. Their task is to study ways and means of 
up-grading our goods, always bearing in mind value 
and price. Their duties are to keep abreast of any 
interesting developments in the textile field which can 
be speedily incorporated in our goods. Their work 
ranges from the yarn to the complete garment, and 
they are concerned with all the processes leading to 
the finished article. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Quality control is a most important part of their 
functions. It is based on specifications and standards 
of quality which we have worked out, and which are 
agreed on between our manufacturers and ourselves. 
This is essential in order to maintain uniformity 
and the standards we set for our goods. It is all the 
more essential as we employ many manufacturers 
producing similar types of goods whose techniques 
vary. It also demands an understanding co-operation 
between our Technicians, Buying Executives and 
Suppliers, for without such collaboration our ob- 
jectives could not be achieved. 

There have been rapid scientific and technical 
developments in the textile field which have provided 
us with a wealth of new fibres and techniques. Many 
of these developments can be used to impart novel 
properties to textile garments which will do much 
to ease the domestic burden of cleaning, washing 
and ironing. 

I am glad to say that our Food Division is making 
good progress. Here again, our Food Technologists 
have an important role to play. Their services are 
made available to our suppliers who appreciate to 
the full the contribution they make to the up-grading 
of the quality of their products. The foodstuffs we 
sell are, in the main, specialised bakery goods and 
graded and selected fruit, which are much in demand. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


It is my pleasure once gain to pay tribute to our 
suppliers. As you are aware, 99% of the goods we 
sell are made in Great Britain. Our policy of con- 
centrating on British Made goods could only have 
succeeded thanks to the close co-operation of our 
manufacturers. The improvement of our goods has 
been made possible by the understanding collabora- 
tion which exists between our buyers and tech- 
nologists, and their opposite numbers in the factories. 
They work as a team. 

Our suppliers are at one with us in our quest for 
ever improving values. The large quantities of goods 
we require each week enables them to plan their 
production systematically, and consequently cco- 
nomically. 

We, for our part, have invested considerable sums 
in the development of our stores, which have become 
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unique shopping centres. They, for their part, have 
invested in new machinery and equipment, and, in 
many cases, new factories. They have introduced 
many improvements in their production techniques 
which enables us to meet the needs of our public 
and the challenge of changing fashions and tastes. 

“We thank them for their most valuable collabora- 
tion and look forward to many more years of fruit- 
ful association. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is with pleasure that I ask you to join me in 
expressing my appreciation and that of the Board 
of the work of all the members of the staff both at 
Head Office and in the Stores. We enjoy one of the 
greatest assets that any business can hope to possess, 
a loyal and devoted staff who carry out their duties 
efficiently and happily. 

I have described on many occasions the character 
of the amenities we provide for the well-being of our 
employees. It has always been one of our basic aims 
to create a happy working atmosphere throughout 
the business. 


In addressing myself to the members of the staff 
who come into contact with our customers, 1 would 
like to say how much we prize their high standard 
of service. It is both courteous and helpful to all 
who shop in our stores and it has gained for us an 
unrivalled reputation. 

The number of those employed in our business 
who attain twenty-five years of service grows year 


-by year which is a matter of much satisfaction to 


your Board. When the inevitable time comes for 
retirement they know that their well-being is still 
the concern of your Company and that they will 
continue to participate in many of the amenities 
which they enjoyed during their working life. 

We provide appropriate pensions through our 
Pension Funds and Benevolent Trust. These 
material benefits are of course important but we 
attach considerable significance to making our 
pensioners feel that even on their retirement they are 
still members of the Marks & Spencer family. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


RECORD ORDERS AND OUTPUT IN COMPANY’S FIFTIETH YEAR 


LORD KINDERSLEY ON FUTURE LINES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Tue 50th annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce 
Limited will be held on July 9 at the Midland Hotel, 
Derby. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statemeni of the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C.: 

On 1!1th January, 1957, Lord Hives, C.H., M.B.E., 
LL.D., D.Sc., retired from the Chairmanship of 
Rolls-Royce Limited. It is fair to say that no 
individual in the company’s fifty years of existence 
has made so great a contribution towards its success. 

1956 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
pany’s incorporation, and it is perhaps the most 
fitting tribute to Lord Hives that output from our 
factories and orders taken reached record figures, 
and the company, which started in 1906 with a 
capital of less than £50,000, finished its fiftieth year 
with capital and reserves exceeding £23 million. 

The growth of the company’s activities in recent 
years and its stature on its fiftieth birthday can best 
be gathered from the following figures: 


GROUP SALES 


British Other 
Total Government Customers 
£ million £ million £ million 
1952 48 34 14 
1954 65 45 20 
1956 80 45 35 


Position at 31st December 1956 
Backlog of orders .. a £90 million 
Share and Joan capital and reserves £23 million 

, 


People employed .. - -» 42,000 
Number of ordinary stockholders 16,911 
Number of workers stockholders... 8,293 





This increasing turnover is not at present matched 
by a corresponding increase in trading profits. We 
are at present having to expend substantial sums on 
the development of future products, particularly 
aero engines, and in addition we are making sub- 
stantial payments to the Ministry of Supply in 
respect of development expenditure incurred by 
them in past years. Development for the future is, 
however, essential, and your board are confident that 
in due course their policy will be reflected in still 
further increases in our business. Nevertheless, for 
the time being these charges must bear heavily upon 
the earnings from our present level of commercial 
sales. 

SHARE CAPITAL 

On 25th May, 1957, you were informed of your 
board’s decision to raise further capital by an issue 
of 2,157,250 ordinary shares. This money is required 
to enable your company to grasp the opportunity of 
obtaining a substantially greater share of the world 


market for aero engines and at the same time main- 
taining, and indeed increasing, the diversification of 
products in our other divisions. During the next 
decade gas turbines will replace piston engines on all 
new aircraft coming into operation on the routes of 
the world. Your directors regard it as imperative that 
your company should be placed in possession of the 
facilities which will enable it to compete successfully 
for a substantial share of this new business. 


IMPLICATIONS OF GOVERNMENT WHITE 
PAPER ON DEFENCE 


The recent White Paper on Defence has now made 
clear the government's intentions, and the imple- 
mentation of their policy will significantly change 
the character of the aircraft and aero engine industry 
in which the bulk of our business lies. The first effect 
will, of course, materialise in our development 
programmes, and here your company are fortunately 
placed in having their engines associated with con- 
tinuing projects both for the Royal Air Force and 
the Royal Navy. This is, of course, in addition to the 
work which must continue for some time to come on 
the large variety of Rolls-Royce engines which are 
in use in current types of military equipment. 

It is clear, however, that over the years ahead the 
volume of work on development of military engines 
will decrease. Your board has anticipated this situa- 
tion in two ways: firstly, by a greater allocation of 
technical capacity to the design and development of 
engines for transport aircraft, and secondly, by their 
association with North American Aviation Inc, who 
are in the forefront of rocket motor development in 
America. The latter is unlikely, as a purely military 
project, to produce a volume of production com- 
parable to the fighter and bomber engines which are 
being replaced. 

We are, therefore, dependent for our future turn- 
over on obtaining a larger share of the world market 
for engines in transport aircraft, and this must be 
achieved in competition with, American companies 
who enjoy the benefits of both government and civil 
demands for transport aircraft vastly in excess of 
anything which the total British market provides. In 
setting out on this formidable task—a task which 
virtually amounts to creating a new business—it is 
to be hoped that the government will assist by early 
and frequent consultation with the industry on the 
future requirements of Transport Command, the 
national corporations, and any other requirements 
that may arise from our obligations overseas, so that 
the limited funds available, whether they be govern- 
ment or private, may be directed to those projects 
which will command the widest possible markets. 
I am confident that your company can compete 
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technically—the adoption by foreign airlines Of the com 
Dart, Avon, Conway and Tyne are eloquent 
of this. The cost will be substantial, but the Prize j 
great. ’ 
AERO ENGINE DIVISION 
The Avon engine predominated in our manufac. 
turing programme for the Defence Services, Develop. 
ment of the Conway engine is exceeding XPeCtations 
and the performance achieved on the bench and cop. _ 
firmed in flight substantiates the claims which we have June 
made for the by-pass principle. The development of Man 
this engine has great military significance in conne. in 
tion with the “V” bombers and a production order § to tt 
has been received. The provision of military equip # Shar 
ment abroad continues to be an important Outlet 
for our engines. q oe 
In civil aviation the Dart engine at present OCCupies La 
the major place in our production programmes, fy Cro’ 
association with the Viscount it has accumulaty § R 
well over 2,000,000 hours of running; this is currently § OW" 
increasing at the rate of over 100,000 hours a month, Prir 
The increasing effort which we have been devoting q A 
to civil aviation has now put us in the Position of ca 
being able to offer a range of engines covering the y 
whole field of normal airline requirements. The Typ ae 
will complement the Dart for propeller-driven air- plo 
craft, and the Avon and Conway will be in the for. of | 
front of pure jet propulsion. With the Conway faci 
significant success has been achieved in that it has T 
been accepted by two of the leading American con boo 
structors of long-range jet aircraft. We are confident | 
that this engine will give a good account of itself eo 
when operating against its American competitors, ~4 
mot! 
MOTOR CAR DIVISION the 
Exports were at a record level and it is gratifying | dive 
to note that the value of those to the United States the 
was almost double that of the best previous year ind 
since the war. There is every indication that the 
demand from America will be even higher during the ' 
current year. This is the direct outcome of developing of 
a specification suited to that particular market by the ay 
embodiment of such features as automatic trans. L Cle 
mission, power assisted steering and full air con ‘om 
ditioning, supported by an intense sales promotion ~% 
campaign. Del 
It is a matter for great regret that the government 99 
did not reduce purchase tax on cars in the recent Tel 
Budget. There appears to be an impression in official = __ 
circles that the troubles of the motor industry are full 
behind them. Under present trading conditions in A 
which costs continually rise, a purchase tax of 60% wast 
is a burden which will profoundly influence our EFF 
ability to maintain our present level of sales let alone 9 
achieve further expansion. Lon 
cs 


OIL ENGINE DIVISION 

Our engines are currently powering earth-moving, 
oil-field, transport, industrial, marine and _ railway 
equipment. The potential developments in this latter 
field have led us to create a Railway Traction 
Department for the purpose of co-ordinating and 
promoting sales 6f complete transmission units, 
control systems, engines and torque converters. As a 
result of successful trials by British Railways, instruc- 
tions have been received to proceed with larger 
quantities, and in addition orders have been taken 
for railway equipment from overseas. 

The oil engine business is at all times highly com- 
petitive and there is every indication that British 
manufacturers will have to face throughout the 
sterling area competition from American companies 
who are being encouraged to establish factories in. 
Great Britain, with the added advantage of importing 
American-made components in the interim. 

The statement then reviewed overseas activities 
and those of the Associated Companies, and con- 
cluded: 

The state of your Company on this its fiftieth birth- 4 
day has only been achieved by a great deal of hard 
thinking and hard work through the years. I welcome 
this opportunity of expressing on my own behalf 
and I am sure on behalf of the stockholders out 
appreciation of the efforts of all employees whose 
loyal and enthusiastic co-operation has contributed 
to our achievement. 
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‘COMPANY MEETINGS 
F. FRANCIS & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 
DIVERSE FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 
Tue 56th annual general meeting was held on 


June 19 in London, Mr. Frank Fox (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

in his circulated statement the Chairman referred 
to the changed structure of the Group, and said that 
Shareholders of the Holdings Company were now 
the proprietors of F. Francis & Sons Ltd., Keighley 
t Lifts Ltd., The Defiant Enamel Co. Ltd., The Defiant 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


A GRATIFYING RECOVERY 


The Fifty-cighth Annual General Meeting of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd.. was held on June 
17 in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Baillieu, K.B.E.,C.M G. chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: The results 
for the full year 1956 reveal the gratifying recovery 
which occurred in the second half of the year. The 
difficulties in the ‘irst half-year were clearly indi- 
cated by the Dirsxtors in the statement which they 
issued on 4th Octoder 1956 and the reasons for the 
considetable reduction in profit were stated at that 
time. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN RUBBER PRICES 
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it might be to try to formulate a scheme to prevent 

these fluctuations, there seems little Prospect of doing 
so. On the other hand, the increasing need for syn- 
thetic rubber, to meet the world demand in total 
for rubber, considerably helps in stabilising and 
averaging the cost. With our increasing use of syn- 
thetic rubber we are benefiting from this. 

For the reasons which } have already mentioned, 
our trading results in the United Kingdom were not 
satisfactory and the resultant profit was extremely 
low. In fact, had it not been for our widespread over- 
seas activities resulting from the policy of your 
Board in building up this geographical diversifica- 
tion over the last thirty years, the picture | would 
have presented to you today would have been very 
different and far less satisfactory. 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 
Our overseas trading has continued to expand and 





ae Crown Cork Co. Ltd., Newbury Cork Co. Ltd. and The principal reason was the steep rise immedi- a great contribution to the Group results has been 
mae! Robinson Bros. Cork Growers Ltd., which Company ately followed by a steep fall in the price of rubber, made both from our United Kingdom exports and 
urrently | owned the Share Capital of Pendle View Tin the — occurring between September 1955 and from = a units Overseas. Yet com- 
mon} | Printers Ltd. and Marwood & Co. (Blackburn) Ltd. my 195 - During this period the price fell from ae “ a cen 47 less severe in the overseas 
levoting After commenting on the financial results for the 434. ae b. to 24d. per Ib. Also throughout this markets. In fact it is becoming intensified as our 
tinal ee es sults time industry in general was being exhorted to hold competitors both in this country and abroad seek 
ing year, Mr. Fox pointed out that the Board intended selling prices despite ingreasing costs. In the past we more and more export business and set up more and 
ce Tye BO US. the substantial amounts which they were have experienced the serious effect of the fluctuations more local manufacturing subsidiaries, 
en ap, | Ploughing back into the business for the extension in the price of rubber on our working capital posi- Despite this increasing competition the value of 
\e fore. | Of the process of re-equipping and extending their tion, but the combination of this with the other turnover was again higher although the effect of 
onway | facilities. major difficulties all at the same time Was unusual competition and higher costs resulted in slightly re- 
it has The Chairman continued: Regarding our. order and unfortunate. duced margins. Economies were, however, effected 
in Com | book, this is generally in a healthy state. We aim t 1 would like to emphasise that our general buying and the return to the Parent Company compared 
nfidest ook, this As . acs pena, Ae - We aim fo policy, not only for rubber but for other raw _—inot vafavourably with the return in recent years. 
E itself make ourselves so efficient in every field of our materials, is based on the minimum quantities re- The contribution to the total Group profit from 
toni activities, that wherever possible increased costs will quired to operate our factories. In other words, there Our overseas operations was the highest yet recorded 
be met by increased production. For the first four has been no element of speculation in our rubber for the Group. 
months of this year our sales show an increase over buying; but because of the drastic and unexpected You will have appreciated that the year under 
the corresponding period of last year. We work in cut-back in the requirements of the British motor review was a very difficult one for the Group— 
ity | diverse fields, and 1 am sure you will agree that in inOenry in Tae, satis Pat or position inevitably be- has had for very many years. T am pleased 10 say, 
by ea me mA ser sen ong cata = came extended, ; . } however, that the improvement already reported 
ui meng an e) m These excessive fluctuations in the price of natural — in the fast half year of 1956, particularly in our 
ing the The report was adopted and the total dividend rubber affect producers, the rubber manufacturers overseas affairs, has been well maintained. 
loping of 20% approved. and the consuming public alike. However desirable The report and accounts were adopted. 
trang i. Clssfed advertisements must be rex | MARAMASG GRU NOSPTTAL ANGE, | Ree CME eS Tey COR Duis) | atts at tn eae Somes Se holt 
¢ [fo BH oe Se ane | Cae Une 
notion | Ts. extra. Classified Advertisement | fom” cenval London: “NIGHT HOUSE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leister Sa THE | GIRL STUDENT, widely traveled. sood Talia, 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., | Resnamsible toet. bue mor hard mak HOUSE | hibitions, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Till 27th mer job.—Box 1047. rei 
nment 99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. MOTHERS (2), one S.R.N., and the other to re- ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, _relines, 
frames, etc, Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
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Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
EFFICIENT SHORTHAND.-TYPIST, preferably 
with fluent German, wanted in responsible posi- 
tion as Professor's Secretary at Imperial College, 
London, S.W.7. Pleasant surroundings and in- 
teresting work.—Write Box No, D.9493, 
White's Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


c/o 





An Exhibition of 


EUROPEAN PICTURES 
FROM AN 


ENGLISH COUNTY 


will be opened by 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
OF KENT 


at a private view on June 28 


at the galleries of 
THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD., 

4 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
The exhibition will be open to the public from 
JUNE 29 to JULY 27 
Mons.-Frids., 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m 
Sats., 9.30 a.m.-1 p.m 
Admission, 2s. 6d. 


All pictures, 
personally chosen by Geoffrey Agnew, Esq.. 
come from Hampshire. 
Messrs 


Agnews are gencrously donating all 


proceeds to 


THE BRITISH RED CROSS 
SOCIETY 











YUM 


lieve Matron, Candidates must have had good 
experience in residential work with children. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT HOUSE MOTHER. No 
previous experience necessary, but candidates 
must have keen interest in child weifare. Holi- 
day arrangements honoured. Applications to 
Secretary, Bicak House Catherine Street, St. 
Albans, Herts. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, Ww. C: 2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 





salary scale is at present under review, and 
is expected to be in the range of £700 to £850 
per annum. Membership of F.SS.U. and 
Children’s Allowance . Applications 
should be web not later than July 8th, 1957, to 


the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be . 





ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed 
nesday morning for publication the same week. 








UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. DE- 
PARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY Applications 


are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer.— 
Particulars from the Principal. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond ‘Street, W.1. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD, 
BOUDIN, CASSATT, CHAGALL, DEGAS. 
MATISSE. MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOTR, 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
a, LEWIS, etc, All the Exhibits are for sale. 

drmon, Free. Opens Sth June. Daily 10-5.30. 
on. 10-12.30. 








Street, W.1. 20th CENTURY FAINTING. 
*‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk, Admission 1s. 6d. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of P: 








lied as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. Nr. Harrods. 
i a . 
HOLIDAYS FOR ELDERLY FOLK in the 
— and’ beauty of the Herts countryside : 





from 1947-1957. we 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 
Closed Monda Free, Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. 
Demonstrations, London, Q., 
Square, S.W.1. BEL.3351. 





Lectures and 
33 Belgrave 








PERSONAL 





tacular production, Open 
Gordon's El Cid Sherry, and watch hundreds of 
thirsty people appear out of thin air, Works 
every time. 

CANCER PATIENT (571041), little girl (11), 
facing arm amputation. Visits by her mother very 
necessary, but help with fares is needed. Please 
help us to care for her — thousands of other 
sad cases). Jewellery — Nationa! 
Society Cancer Relief, Dept. mo. 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 


DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s Anchovy 
paste is priceless on buttered toast. 


DR, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on accoum Of its special weave which 
— the body to — freely. Catalogues 

and patterns of fabrics o Ye —— 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., 


S RECOVERED and cut lengths 
of materials a4 all furnishing purposes. Moder- 
ate making charges for curtains, bedspreads and 
covers.—Please write stating requirements, — 
C. M. DUCK, Furnishing Fabrics, Sia High 
St, Godalming, Tel.: Godalming 2466. 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
“THE SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 

















tisements cost 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach a ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance by 


Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
“thee 





ds,’ Langicy Hill, King’s Langicy, offers 
special care and entertainment from 10 guineas 
inclusive. 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals 
by giving them Rayner's delightful Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


Continued Overleaf 


A WELCOME 
GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes 
a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 








A year’s subscription costs 
45s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends 
for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower St., London, WCI 
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KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) 1ccommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide’s reputation for complete independence is 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1. (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG, 6993.) Branches in main towns. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

















‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. eS Oe 
WANTED, bound volumes ‘Spectator,’ 1931-1939. 
—Derek Verschoyle, 5 Pelham Place, S.W.7. 
YOUNG EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 17 years’ 
multiple experience, contemplates change for 
take-over reasons, Very small capital available. 
London preferred. Surtax leve!.—Box 1048 


WE PAY 1s. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn of torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. ow 
61 PROBLEMS by Brigadier C. A. L. 
BROWNLOW. YOUR DEEPEST QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. —Payn, Essex & Son, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Post Free 3s. 





LITERARY 

YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOURHOLIDAY. 
Every year people of al! ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. 

ACCURATE LITERARY TYPING. 
Author’s MSS., theses, articles, short stories, 
etc., 2s. per 1,000, carbon 4d.—D. Flatman, 
13 Santingfield South, Luton, Beds. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, ctc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into ali languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-cnds.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1, (GER. 1067-9). 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept, B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 








BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., the ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


ENTRUST IT TO THE EXPERTS—you want it 
well done ! Work carefully checked for accuracy 
and correct presentation. Specialist typists for 
MSS., theses, plays, scripts, etc. 100,000 words 
in 7 days (also a priority service for urgent work). 
Short stories next day. Duplicating, translations, 
indexing, research, tapes transcribed. Overnight 
and week-end service, Temp. secretaries for 
authors.—Chippendale & Partners, central office 
now at 40 Poland St., W.1. GER. 2835/6. 


LITERARY TYPING: 2s. 1,000, cbn. 4d. 
Dupling.—Weeks, 47 St. Margaret’s Road., Lon- 
don, S.E.4. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for FREE R.3 *Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition.— 
B.A, School of Successful, Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept, 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 

WRITERS! IF YOUR PLOT won't work 
out, build it on the WASHBURN Skeleton 
Plan, which must result in a logical plot. 
Devised and used by a practising writer. 21s. 
Eng. Margaret Airedale, Box SP. 1038. 














EDUCATIONAL 


ing for graduates and well-educated girls, New 
Courses 31d September and Ist October, 1957.— 
Apply to J, W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The 
Principal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


AMBITIOUS SALESMEN, SPEAKERS & 
EXECUTIVES take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
WHY?—Michae! Adam, LANG. 1025/6 will 
tell you. 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men and women scek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings, 


COMMON ENTRANCE. — Smali coaching 
school, Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years, Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynilicth, Wales. 
Tel.; Glandyfi 243. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. — Residential 
Course, Wansfell Adult College. Theydon Bois, 
Epping, Essex. Sunday evening, 7 July to Sun- 
day, 14 July (or part), Fees £3 &s. for two days, 
plus £1 13s, 6d. each additional day.—Particulars 
from The Warden. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 








‘(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 


for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance, Vacancies for next term. Selsey 
2176. 
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OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Christmas term 18th Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros. 
OXFORD. MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349, 
Comprchensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion, Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 
attention, New Group begins 10th September 
(next Group 14th October), Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees, Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 
QUEEN’S HOUSE DAY SCHOOL for Girls, 69 
Fitzjohn’s Ave., N.W.3 (Tel.: HAM, 1306), 
provides a unique individual education from 8-18 
yrs. Generai course to university entrance stan- 
dard. Ballet, drama, fencing, skating, tennis. 
Special care given to each child's needs, Well- 
qualified staff, small classes, Trained caterer. 
Pleasantly situated near the Heath, A few vacan- 
cies exist for Autumn Term for suitable can- 
didates. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to deveiop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
8.a.¢, to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. ° 














SHOPPING BY POST 
CELLULAR BLANKETS, 
Wool, Mothproofed, in popular pastel 
shades, All sizes from 25s. for 40 in. x 
60 in. Free samples. — Kerr & Grahame, 5 
Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 


CONTINENTAL CASKET CHOCOLATES, 
Cadbury’s World-Famous Speciality, Magnificent 
assortment. 2 Ib, Caskets 23s. Post Paid. Regular 
direct deliveries from Cadbury's ersure absolute 
freshness.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


~ 100% Pure 








RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH. 
Notwithstanding sensational drug and serum dis- 
coveries, home remedies based on natural essen- 
tial oils from plants and herbs, like GARLISOL 
TABLETS, are still the best, Send 52s, 6d, for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply), with 
booklet of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 








ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 











FOR SALE 

FREEHOLD COTTAGE FOR SALE beside 
Trout stream in Welsh glen 50 miles Liverpool, 
80 Birmingham. Study-library, lounge, kitchen, 
pantry, bathroom, indoor toilet, three bedrooms, 
telephone, garage, landscape garden with brook. 
Unfurnished or furnished ready for occupation. 
Ideal retreat barrister, author, doctor, artist.— 
Apply Captain Bunney, West Arms, Lianarmon 
D.C., near Wrexham. 








ACCOMMODATION 


GIRL wanted to share flat in London 


three others, separate bedrooms.— tr eae 








——S 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbadg 
Hotel, Beautifully situated between Lakes 

Pennines A ‘Signpost’ Country Honse Hote 
with books, music, games, television, AA. 


R.A.C, Tel.: 71, 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Gig. 
Eas ty | 33 oa. 200 yards sea front, 

utting Green. Garages, Superlative food, Ans 
7: gns, Summer 9-11 gns. 008. Apt 
CANTERBURY’S NEW HOTEL — TR 
CHAUCER, recently acquired by Trust Houses 
Ltd, The hotel is well appointed and has 
modation for 80 guests, Close to city centre, 
Dover Road and the Cathedral, Fully licensed, 
Ample Car Park, 28s, 6d. to 31s. 64. per day. 
Telephone 4427/8. ; 


CLUNY HILL HOTEL, 
FORRES, MORAYSHIRE. 
THE RIVIERA OF THE NORTH. 
Warm Sunny Climate 
Superb hotel; magnificent setting; own Stounds; 
restful atmosphere; where perfection is the aim, 
Offers ideal holiday; outstanding hospitality 
Golf course, fishing, tennis, riding, billiards, ball. 
room. Fully licensed.—Brochure and tariff on 
application, 

















INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in 
surroundings, excellent for walking, Climbing, 
or touring Highlands, 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
- & c. all bedrooms, 
Excellent fishing, golfing, 
Fully licensed, 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
ROYSTON HOTEL, WIMBORNE 16, Ideal 
centre for Dofset coast, New Forest. Small, 
quiet, comfortable, Good food, Families We- 
comed, 
RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC*** 4A 
Licensed, Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays, 
Rye 2216. 


THE RENOWNED RUSACKS OF 
ST. ANDREWS 

Facing bay and overlooking famous old course, 
Rusacks is renowned for hospitality. Rooms with 
private bath, Private suites, Children’s playroom, 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES. Fully Licensed, 

Tariff with pleasure on request, Tel.: 21 

RUSACKS HOTEL 
ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 











HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


SPAIN, 24 miles from the sea and Barcelona. 
Wonderful mountain air, 1,000 feet up. Good 
food. English, French or Spanish cuisine, — 
Write Hotel CONGOST, FIGARO, near 
Barcelona. 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 943 

ACROSS.—1 Protean. 5 Outcast. 9 Knife, 
10 Aventa:ls. 11 Sleigh. 12 Aspirate, 14 Aisle. 
15 Organ-stop. 18 Fortnight, 20 Rimer. 22 Sibi- 
lant, 24 Charge. 26 Runagates. 27 Tosti. 2 
Frantic, 29 Sirloin. 

DOWN.—1 Pikestaff. 2 Olivers. 3 Evergreen. 
4 Neat. 5 Oversights. 6 Tutti. 7 Alicant, 
8 Taste. 13 Morganatic. 16 North Star. 
17 Parhelion 19 Robinia, 21 Morisco, 2 Serif. 
23 Light, 25 Isis. 











Assets exceed £6,500,000 
Reserves exceed £335,000 


Manager : 





Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


Eastbourne Mutual 
Building Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 


at 32 / 


Tax paid by the Society 


147 TERMINUS RD., EASTBOURNE 


Prospectus 
free on request 


Telephone: Eastbourne 2173 




















LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: 


Secretary: 





BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 
600 lives a year. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 
Help it to keep going by sending a 
contribution, however small, to: — 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


r 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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